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Masaryk and Comenius 


The birthdays of two great Slovaks fall 
within the present month—that of Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk on the 7th and that of 
Comenius on the 26th. In our next two 
issues, Mrs. Norbert F. Capek will, in two 
short articles, gather and translate for us 
some of their most inspiring and suggestive 
passages. 


Unitarian Club to 
Hear F. M. Eliot 


It will be “A. U. A. Night” for members 
of the Unitarian Club of Boston, March 13. 
President Frederick M. Eliot will be the 
principal speaker, setting forth present 
activities and future plans of the Associa- 
tion’s work. 

From coast to coast Unitarian leaders 
will be attending the meeting of the As- 
sociation board of directors that day and 
the Unitarian Club gathering that night. 
Many of them will be invited to sit at the 
head table and some of them will be asked 
to speak on the state of the church in their 
regions. 

Malcolm Donald presided at his first 
meeting of the Club as president February 
14, when New England’s blizzard cut 
down the attendance to a brave forty or 
fifty men. Harris W. Reynolds presented, 
with the aid of motion and “‘still’’ colored 
pictures, a comparison of the San Francisco 
and New York World’s Fairs, and Edward 
P. Furber spoke briefly on the varied hu- 
manitarian work of the Red Cross. Frank 
B. Frederick, Club secretary, explained a 
plan for obtaining at least one new member 
from each of the 100 Unitarian churches 
within the Club’s territory. This area has 
been divided into four districts, with four 
membership committees, for recruiting 
members during March, April, November 
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and December, the remaining four months 
of the Club’s year. Rev. Dana McL. 
Greeley is chairman of the first group 
to report in March. 


Magic at All Souls’, N. Y. 


John Mulholland, noted magician, will 
present an evening of magic at Fellow- 
ship Hall, All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Lexington Avenue and 80th Street, New 
York City, on March 1, at 8.30, under the 
sponsorship of the Women’s Alliance of the 
church. 

Tickets are available at the church office, 
or at the door on the evening of the per- 
formance, 


Gilson at Bloomington 


The appointment of Professor Etienne 
Gilson as visiting professor of philosophy 
on the Mahlon Powell Foundation has 
been announced. Professor Gilson will de- 
liver a series of four lectures at Blooming- 
ton, Ind., during the week of March 3 on 
the general topic of ‘‘God and Philosophy.” 


Massachusetts Committee 
on Social Service 


The Massachusetts Committee on Social 
Service of the General Alliance will hold 
its annual meeting and spring conference 
on Friday, March 29, at 10.30 a. m., in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Everyone is invited to attend. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Boston, Mass., Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, 
2nd and 4th Sundays of month, 11 a. m., 
Station WORL, 920 kilocycles. 

Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m. Station WAAB, 1410 kilo- 
cycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Davenport, Ia., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rey. Charles E. Snyder, Friday, 5.30 p.m., 
Station WOC. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Houston, Tex., Rev. John C. Petrie, 
Sunday, 4 p. m., Station KX YZ, 1440 kilo- 
cycles. 

Madison, Wis., ‘“‘Land of Our Fathers, ’ 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5 p. m., Station WIOD. 


New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

New Orleans, La., “How Shall I Live 
This Day?’ Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark, 
Wednesday, 7.45 a. m., Station WDSU, 
1250 kilocycles. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rey. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 2.15 and 4 p. m., Station KGA, 
1470 kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 


E. 8. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 


Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. ‘. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Sunday, March 8, 11 a. m., Sta- 
tion WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


“Therefore” 


Glory to God in the highest; and on 
earth, peace, goodwill toward men. 
Luke 2 :14. 


In one breath the angels sang: 
Glory to God in the highest; in the 
next breath they sang: On earth peace, 
good will toward men. Between the 
two breaths must we supply the con- 
junction ‘‘therefore’’? It is more 
than just plausible to find a cause-and- 
effect relationship between the two 
phrases. Peace on earth could hardly 
come of its own accord. Good will 
toward men must have some antece- 
dent condition to create it. If we 
could capture one of those angels and 
cross-examine him, would he say that 
what they really had in mind was 
something like this: “If you humans 
would glorify God in the highest, then 
as a result of that homage you would 
have peace on earth and good will 
toward men.” 

Most of our earthly conditions de- 
rive originally from our beliefs. 
When we put our faith exclusively in 
high explosives and poison gas, we 
prepare for just about the result we 
have secured—this unspeakable mess 
that is the modern world. We wonder 
if those angels were a band of en- 
lightened politicians in disguise, tell- 
ing us something we might well pon- 
der. “If you will give your homage to 
God, and carry it out into all its im- 
plications and ramifications, acknowl- 
edge his glory, trust his power, adopt 
his method, enlist in his purpose, you 
will find that you have put into opera- 
tion the only causative process that 
will yield the result you want—peace 
on earth, and good will toward men. 


Charles E. Park. 
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Books for Religious Liberals and 
One that They May Help to Write 


SOME WEEKS AGO a correspondent, O. A. Ham- 
mand, suggested a sort of “five foot shelf’’ of reading 
for religious liberals. His idea appealed to Rev. Dun- 
can Howlett who suggested in a following issue that if 
liberals really have a common point of view it ought 
to be discernible not only in works of theology avow- 
edly written from a liberal point of view but it ought 
to inform, infuse—people who equate liberalism with 
radicalism might be tempted to say incarnadine— 
works in every field. 

In this issue we print a letter from a correspondent 
who brings the idea down to its unit: the single book. 
She recommends one book that every religious liberal 
ought to read. In her letter she refers to a ques- 
tionnaire which the author of this book, Louis Adamic, 
has recently issued. His address is Milford, New 
Jersey, and he will send copies of this document to 
anyone who applies for it. If applicants remember to 
enclose stamps for the purpose it will doubtless be 
appreciated. 

Mr. Adamic will give the nonliberal a certain 
shock by the title of his broadsheet: “Plymouth Rock 
and Ellis Island.”’ He calls it that because, as he says, 
“Ellis Island is rapidly becoming—historically—as 
important as are Plymouth Rock and Jamestown.” 
And it ought to be, for as Mr. Adamic continues, in 
the last seventy years the immigrants have done more 
to build the America we know than the old-stock 
Anglo-Saxon Americans. Not only that but: 


“*, . in the upbuilding of the country in the last 
century more immigrants from various European coun- 
tries have perished in industrial accidents than early 
American colonists were killed in subduing the wilder- 
ness and in the war for independence; and that it is ur- 
gent for America that this fact—which is the most im- 
portant part of the American background for tens of 
millions of our citizens—be realized and appreciated by 
the country as a whole. ; 


One of the minor contradictions—which may 
easily become more than minor—in our liberal re- 
ligious ranks is that so many among us inherited their 
religious liberalism from the days of the flowering of 
New England. And they forget that there have been 
other and later flowerings in America, that Channing 
is no longer with us, and that when he was with us he 
did not spend his time quoting earlier Channings 
but was contemporary in his utterances. 

If liberal religion is to live it must become more 
than liberal theology: it must become liberal life. 

Mr. Adamic has a purpose in circulating this 
questionnaire and it is not that of advertising his 


book, ‘““My America.” It is to give you a chance, 
dear reader, if you have enough intellectual and 
spiritual initiative to seize it, of helping to shape the 
author’s next book. That book will deal with America 
as—to quote its title—“‘A Nation of Nations.’”’ The 
end sought by the writer in this work will be a con- 
ception of “one hundred percent Americanism’”’—but 
a new kind and a genuine kind: an assimilated America. 
If American religious liberals wish to enter fully into 
the mainstream of American living they may well an- 
swer Mr. Adamic’s forward-pointing gesture. 


Anyone Care to Join This Study Group ? 


THE HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL and the Council 
of Women for Home Missions, with the aid of the Race 
Relations Department and the Industrial Division of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
are sponsoring an important study plan. In a news 
release entitled “‘Are Sharecroppers the Concern of 
the Church?” they suggest that the coming week— 
March 3-10—designated ‘“‘National Sharecroppers’ 
Week”’ be devoted by church people and church 
groups to a study of the problems of tenancy, share- 
cropping, and migrant work. A special issue of the 
Council’s Information Service, entitled ‘“Where the 
Grapes of Wrath Are Stored,’ which contains new 
study material, may be obtained from the Council, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. The moving pic- 
ture, ‘‘Grapes of Wrath,” is now on view, at least in 
New York, and the first review we read of it indicates 
that it is splendidly done, without sentimentalizing 
the novel. Wherever it is on view in the coming week 
it should be visited. Meanwhile if any Unitarian 
churches in California took up this project they would 
be in a very enviable position: for study of the printed 
word could be supplemented by inviting to our 
churches some of the actual victims of this anomalous 
social situation. 


Christian Union —in Fact 


THUMBING through The Christian Evangelist we 
find Frederick D. Kershner saying that Christian union 
is a difficult problem, that it is ‘good, conscientious 
Christians in all parties and groups’”” who make the 
most trouble for it, and so forth. Which makes us 
regret that he was not present at the dinner given by 
the Boston Universalist Club on Lincoln’s birthday. 
The program this year was entrusted to Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, manager and associate editor of The 
Christian Leader, and this Lalone rushed in where a 
Kershner would fear to tread and staged more Chris- 
tian union than we have experienced for a long time. 
He invited Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of The 
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Churchman—an Episcopalian—to give the speech of 
the evening, and he flanked him with Dr. L. O. Hart- 
man, editor of Zions Herald (Methodist), Dr. William 
E. Gilroy, editor of Advance (Congregationalist), Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, a Unitarian and the editor of 
“Religion Today” (in The Boston Transcript), and the 
editor of The Christian Register. Dr. Shipler, formerly 
a newspaper man in Boston, paid a tribute to his old 
Boston chief, Marlen E. Pew, who edited The Traveler 
here for a time but whose administration was wrecked 
by Boston department store advertisers who did not re- 
gard it as news when some of their employes happened 
to get killed while working on their premises. Dr. 
Shipler hammered home the fact, which prominent 
newspaper proprietors try to deny but which all old 
newspaper men as well as discerning laymen know, 
that the big newspapers of today do not tell the whole 
truth—we in Boston, for example, do not know of 
stabbings and other deadly assaults on the persons of 
citizens in New York inflicted by the ‘‘Christian Front” 
adherents. 

On the other hand, the religious press is the one 
section of the American press today which is not run 
for profit (and does not make any) and whose sole re- 
sponsibility is to the Christian conscience. And, as 
one of the later speakers pointed out, there are in that 
press no “scoops” and no sectarian or personal rival- 
ries. We freely dip into one another’s resources of 
material: we practice in short not only Christian union 
but primitive Christian communism. 


Suppose the Jews WERE Wiped Out! 


THE PEOPLE who dislike the Jews would, if they 
could, segregate them from the rest of us. But they 
are pikers. The real anti-Semites, the Nazis, appar- 
ently wish to exterminate them. But even that ambi- 
tion begins to look like provincialism when you think 
about it—a sort of provincialism in time, because their 
power of extermination extends over a mere three 
generations or so of Jews. Of course the Nazis add to 
their extermination of persons by extermination of 
works of science and art. And if they had control of 
the whole world for a long enough time the Nazis 
could get a lot done in this direction, aided by the 
Pelleys, Christian Fronters, Coughlins, and others of 
the ilk. But even at that a complete victory could 
never be achieved, for the Jews and what they have 
discovered in the realms of knowledge and of the spirit 
are a part of the very skeleton and scaffolding of our 
Western Civilization. 

It is seldom that we think, in one ideational 
sweep, in a single phrase of idea, so to speak, of all that 
the Jews have given us. But there has been made 
available recently a very potent aid to that imagina- 
tive grasp of the total picture: of its shape, rather, 
for the details of the picture would still elude us. 
That aid, strangely enough, is nothing else than a 
bookseller’s catalogue which may be obtained, by 
Americans, from 262 York Street, New Haven, Conn., 
a branch of C. A. Stonehill, Ltd. (London). The cata- 
logue is, incidentally, a “‘first’’ for Stefan Zweig col- 
lectors by reason of its Zweig preface. The work is 
entitled ‘‘The Jewish Contribution to Civilization,” 
is edited by C. A. Stonehill, Jr., and costs $38. The 
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compiler tells us that this, the first attempt to bring 
together a collection of the great literary and scientific 
works of the Jews, is not complete—he had to collect 
the books before he could make his catalogue. But at 
that the work contains 2,573 published entries as well 
as a few manuscripts and letters. The listing will be 
full of surprises for the naive—and in this realm many 
of us are naive. How many of us know, for example, 
that one of the greatest practicing Christians of the 
nineteenth century was a Jew? Well, the fact is that 
if ‘General’? William Booth had lived until the 1930’s 
and had chosen to spend his latter days in Germany 
he would have been put in a concentration camp, and 
that, of course, goes for his son Bramwell. The fact 
that Michel de Montaigne was of Jewish extraction 
is perhaps better known. But among the lesser known ' 
men it is remarkable how many there are whose works 
you have read and admired and whose race or religion 
you have never thought of—Bret Harte, for example— 
who are Jewish. 

This catalogue, it should be understood, is unique 
in that it is devoted wholly to the work of Jews and not 
works about Jews or Judaism. It is an extraordinary 
record, and in prefacing it Stefan Zweig divides the 
Jewish contribution to our spiritual life into three 
epochs, the time of their own national development, 
culminating in “the birth of their religion and the im- 
mortal work of the Bible’; the work of the new Jew- 
ish community in Spain, after the rise of Christianity, 
which bridged the gulf between East and West, be- 
tween Latin and Arabic culture; the work of the Jews 
after they had become, in the nineteenth century, ad- 
mitted to the universities and the scientific professions. 

Many reasons have been suggested for the preju- 
dice against the Jews. Some are general, others, such 
as Freud’s observations on this subject, quite specific. 
No one explanation seems to cover all the phenomena 
involved. But it is possible that some disturbed 
semirecognition of inferiority on the part of the despiser 
has something to do with the matter—we mean in a 
deeper sense than that sense in which it is obviously 
so. Stefan Zweig says something which brought this 
thought to mind at the moment. It is this: 


In viewing objectively the achievements of the Jews, 
one must reflect that no other race in history has so im- 
mersed itself in the aesthetic and confined itself to intel- 
lectual endeavor, or so steadfastly renounced conquest, 
expansion and military power for the delights of the 
intellect. 

“In the beginning was the Word.’ The Bible, the 
Book of Books, begins with this consecration to Logos— 
to thought and the pure joy of thinking. To other 
peoples images and temples became the symbols of 
religion; but the Jewish faith had no other sanctuary 
than the Word, the Commandments, the Scriptures 
and finally the Book. 

The scholar, the writer, the scientist, the seeker 
after knowledge, the wise man and the saint have al- 
ways held a higher place in the imagination of the Jew- 
ish people than the man of power, the hero, or the ma- 
terialist. Forced migration scattered the Jewish race 
far and wide, but wherever they settled, they evinced 
a profound desire to master foreign tongues and foreign 
idiom and to collaborate in the great enterprises of man- 
kind. Neither persecution, exile, inquisition nor po- 
grom succeeded in stamping out that invincible impulse 
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to create, which has proved again and again its inde- 
structible fertility wherever the race has been allowed 
to participate in the life of the community. 

These are significant words and in their light we 
can see the abysmal folly of the Nazi regime and of all 
anti-Semites. The Jew they hate is of course not the 
real Jew but a fiction of their imagination, a scape- 
goat, a bogyman. But in fighting this body they are 
destroying themselves. Think of the contribution to 
Germany’s scientific and medical preeminence made 
by the Jews, and look at Germany now—a prison camp 
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with her universities closed, and her stream of scien- 
tific discovery dry and its bed obliterated. But think, 
too, of the great number of Americans who themselves 
harbor anti-Semitic feelings and promote them. Of 
course that element in our citizenry will never see this 
catalogue in all probability, and if they did they would 
probably fail to realize what it implied. To the wise 
and sensitive, however, it will be a most striking re- 
minder of the fact that our debt to the Jews is not for 
our religion alone, but for an incalculable number of 
strands and single facets in our total culture. 


Big Business Challenges the Church 


The writer is minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Louisville, Ky. 

THE EDITORIAL which appeared in the January 
issue of Fortune Magazine so impressed the editors of 
America’s foremost religious journal, The Christian 
Century, that they recently reprinted the article in full. 
It is said that when a man bites a dog that is news. 
Well, when an outstanding journal of Big Business 
carries an editorial which the reputable Christian Cen- 
tury feels constrained to reprint in full, that too is 
news. _ 

In outline this is what Fortune has to say of the 
failure of the church. First, the churches have inter- 
preted Christianity in accordance with the demands 
of the people, and they do not change their position 
until the people force them to. Fortune cites the 
slavery issue in the decades before the Civil War, 
and says, “‘Neither in the north nor in the south did 
the church embrace the doctrine . . . , that all men 
are free, whether black or white. Instead, it ration- 
alized slavery during the entire period of the ‘irrecon- 
cilable conflict’ and did not change its position until 
the people forced it to. “But, Fortune goes on to say 
that it is ‘not necessary to have recourse to history for 
example of this failure.’ ‘The most trenchant ex- 
ample is to be found in our own time in the church’s 
attitude toward war.’ ‘In 1914 the United States 
church was solidly opposed to war, which it character- 
ized as unchristian. The United States, it asserted, 
must on no account be drawn in. But in 1917, on 
the grounds that certain Christian values were at 
stake, the pastors mounted their pulpits to declaim 
against the Huns and bless the Allied cause.’’ Then, 
when the war was over and men looked to see what 
good it had done, the preachers descended from their 
pulpits to meditate . . . . and publicly or privately 
they retracted, and a number of them turned to ex- 
treme pacifism, so that when the war of 1939 broke 
out they were again opposed to participation almost 
to aman. Fortune says, ‘‘there are two points to ob- 
serve concerning this complete circle that the church 
made in the brief span of twenty years.” 

“First, the values used by the church in reaching 
its decisions could not have been absolute spiritual 
values because by no spiritual logic is it possible to get 
from one position to the other. And second, if the 
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pastors were not reasoning from absolute spiritual 
grounds last time, how can we be sure that they are 
doing so this time. Their position today is almost 
exactly what it was in 1914. . . . How much will it 
take to get them over to the other side of the fence? 
The answer would seem to be clear,” says Fortune, 
“the pastors will go to the other side when, as, and if 
the people go over to the other side.”’ 

This is not all the editor of Fortune has written, 
but before continuing there are several things I wish 
to say. To begin with, after spending several hours 
analyzing the article, I realize that at first I was de- 
ceived as completely as was the editor of The Christian 
Century. For the Fortune editorial is not as keen a 
criticism of religious institutions as it seems to be on 
first reading. As a matter of fact, I am not yet sure 
what it is driving at. Of course, the summary I have 
thus far given is reasonably easy to grasp, but I have 
oversimplified it by omitting many of the qualifying 
sentences. I cannot understand why the editor of 
The Christian Century merely developed some of 
Fortune’s criticisms of Christian institutions without 
bringing to light many of the article’s subtle implica- 
tions. 

This editorial in Fortwne is one of the finest bits of 
misleading writing I have ever seen. By that I mean 
that the liberal religionist will find in it many things 
to which he will say Amen, without realizing that the 
reactionary financier and the militaristic preacher are 
at the same time singing hallelujah. Let me be 
specific. 

Fortune criticizes the church for having counte- 
nanced slavery until the Civil War outlawed it. Now, 
notice, if you will, that the editor blithely states that 
slavery is contrary to the will of God. It’s fairly safe 
for him to speak dogmatically on this old problem. 
But, when he deals with the contemporary scene and 
berates the church for having failed during the last 
war to hold fast to any absolute values he does not 
state whether it is peace or war we should have up- 
held. 

But he does say this: ‘‘The threat to Christianity 
from the Kaiser in 1917 was far less than the threat 
from Hitler today. The regime of the Kaiser was 
militaristic, ambitious and bold; but it embodied also 
an old-world culture from which neither religion nor 
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certain political rights were excluded. The regime of 
Hitler, on the other hand, is nihilistic, in that it de- 
rives its strength from the denial of all values except 
the self-evident value of personal power. It is god- 
less. Yet the men who urged the United States sol- 
diers in 1917 to face death against an ordinary em- 
peror, whose chief sin was worldly ambition, now 
conclude that it would be wrong to fight a virtual 
Antichrist whose doctrines strike at the base of the 
civilization which the church has done so much to 
build.” 

The editor goes on to say that ministers who sup- 
ported the last war are disillusioned because things 
didn’t turn out the way they had hoped. Such an at- 
titude, he says, is hardly in keeping with the religion 
they profess. One can understand why the dough- 
boy, or the taxpayer, or the statesman was disillu- 
sioned, but “if the pastors had had genuine spiritual 
grounds for urging our participation in the last war 
they would not now be disillusioned”’ ; for the “spiritual 
fight is an endless fight, the Kingdom of Heaven is in- 
finitely far, and the loss of one battle, no matter how 
costly, cannot be accepted as final. After nineteen 
hundred years of struggle we cannot surrender our 
spiritual values, and if we must be killed in order to 
preserve them—which is what the church said—we 
must not be disillusioned by temporary failure.” 

You will notice that the editor said, “. . if the 
pastors had had genuine spiritual grounds for urging 
our participation in the last war.’”’ When I first read 


that I thought the editor meant that those pastors did. 


not have a genuine spiritual conviction concerning 
war because there isn’t any, but as I studied the rest 
of the paragraph I realized that what he meant was 
that the pastors didn’t have a sound enough spiritual 
conviction. If they had had the right religious con- 
viction they wouldn’t mind this temporary frustration 
of their divine purpose. They would keep right on 
fighting, battle after battle, year after year, century 
after century, until finally their goal is achieved. 
This is what the subtle editor is saying. 

I may be wrong—I hope I am—but this editorial 
appears to me to be the beginning of an attempt on the 
part of Big Business to discredit the peacemakers in 
the Christian ministry. Let me explain more fully. 

The author says that in 1914 the United States 
church was solidly opposed to war. That is not true! 
However, I can understand this overdramatization 
of the facts. Then the author says, “Butin 1917... 
the pastors mounted their pulpits to declaim against 
the Huns and bless the Allied cause.’ When the 
war was over the ministers retracted. They were 
ashamed for having called down the fire. Today, a 
number of their members have turned to extreme 
pacifism. “Their position today is almost exactly 
what it was in 1914, and their arguments are almost 
the same. How much will it take to get them over 
on the other side of the fence?” 

I grant that what happened twenty-three years 
ago is a sad commentary on the spiritual insight and 
conviction of a majority of Christian ministers after 
1900 years of experimentation, and I fear that if this 
nation is plunged into the present war a majority of 
the churches will join the bandwagon and pray to God 
for success in their slaughter. 
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But it seems to me that the editor of Fortune is 
not worried about those ministers who will join the 
marching columns. What he is concerned about are 
the Fosdicks, the Buttricks, the Tittles, and that 
sizable minority of pacifists who won’t be swayed by 
war hysteria. He has tried to discredit them in two 
ways. First, by citing their record in the past war. 
And second, by belittling the logic they use in arriving 
at their pacifist position. This editor knows that be- 
fore the war idea can be sold to a sufficiently large 
majority of key individuals, he must first discredit 
the intellectual giants of organized religion whose. 
Christlike voices are ringing throughout the land. 

If you think I am seeing ghosts not justified by 
the text, listen to one of the conclusions he draws: 
“So far as the record goes, the American people would 
do as well by their souls to follow the advice of the 
industrial leaders as to follow the advice of the spirit- 
ual leaders.” If this is not an attempt to discredit 
the pacifistic minority in our pulpits, I wish someone 
would set me right! 

There is, however, more to this article than subtle 
war propaganda. Hither wittingly or unwittingly the 
editor is making a direct attack upon liberalism. And 
this is how he doesit. First, he discredits all churches 
on the ground that their values in the past war were 
not absolute spiritual values. He begs the question 
by saying, “If the pastors were not reasoning from 
absolute spiritual grounds last time. .. ”’ Without 
proving whether they were or not he gives as his 
conclusion, ‘How can we be sure that they are doing 
so this time?” Then, in the closing paragraphs of 
his article, he says that the salvation of civilization, 
the solution of unemployment, the correction of the 
maldistribution of wealth, lie in the rediscovery by the 
church of absolute spiritual values. 

Is the editor appealing for a renaissance in 
Roman Catholicism and authoritarian religions? It 
seems so! There is only one way out of our tragic 
predicament, he says, and that is for the church to 
rediscover absolute spiritual values and tell us what 
they are! 

Let me explain the liberal attitude toward abso- 
lute spiritual values. So far as the human mind is 
capable of determining, there is no such thing as an 
absolute spiritual value. Liberalism has never stood 
for absolutes and claimed for them divine authority. 
Liberals will come to conclusions and on the basis of 
those conclusions they will act. Liberals will seek to 
discern by rational processes what to them seems right, 
and conclude that what is right must be in harmony 
with the Divine. But, we do not attend church to 
hear some high priest give us a set of spiritual abso- 
lutes. We attend church to hear an interpretation and 
an application of spiritual values at which we have 
arrived rationally, and for which my church stands, 
such as the brotherhood of man. 

If we leave to our ministers the task of deter- 
mining absolute spiritual values in which the lay- 
men’s intelligence and experience shall play no part, 
we shall at that moment become an authoritarian 
church and renounce our democratic heritage. The 
world will not be saved from materialism and war by 
dumping the problem into the laps of authoritarian 
churches. Only by intelligent cooperation from every 


rank in society can we hope for a successful solu- 
tion. 

Although I have found much in this article with 
which I cannot agree, there is a distinct challenge to 
the Protestant churches of America. Big Business 
has really shown us up for what we are—or at least 
for what we have been—spineless creatures of circum- 


stance. Big Business is asking the church to discover 
some absolute values by which men can live and die. 
And though we ignore that challenge, we ought not to 
ignore this more pertinent challenge: Have we liberals 
taken to our hearts any spiritual principles by which 
we can live triumphantly through the future chal- 
lenging years? 


Democracy and the Scientific Method 


The writer, for many years on the staff of The Chicago 
Daily News, is well known as a sociologist. 


DEMOCRACY as a form of government is not neces- 
sarily the last word of political science. We may 
evolve other and higher, or better, forms. The 
Soviet system, representation not of population, but 
of industries and occupations; unicameral legislatures; 
the referendum and initiative are experiments which 
may possibly indicate the coming changes in the 
structure and form of popular government. But de- 
mocracy as a way of life, as a basic principle of social 
and political relations, cannot. be abandoned without 
repudiating the trends and achievements of the last 
five hundred years, without returning to barbarism 
and ushering in a dark age. 

Fascism and nazism are brutally frank in rejecting 
humanism, liberalism, democracy and righteousness. 
They glorify brute force, enslave the masses, place 
unlimited power in the hands of ruthless and ignorant 
maniacs, or quacks, and put the man of science, the 
artist and the thinker into uniform, and suppress all 
creative and independent activity. 

How can the countries that remain free and pro- 
gressive halt the barbarians and save their civiliza- 
tion? 

Prof. John Dewey and others of his school affirm 
that the only effective safeguard of our democratic 
culture is the scientific method. The conquests and 
triumphs of science in the fields where it has been per- 
mitted and even encouraged to operate need no stress- 
ing. The barbarians use science in their hellish work 
of destruction. Why not apply the methods of science 
constructively and courageously in the realm of social, 
economic and political relations? In this realm, 
Dewey points out, we cling to primitive notions, to 
superstitions, to outmoded slogans and meaningless 
conventions, and refuse to effect the readjustments 
rendered necessary by changes in technical and 
physical conditions. In industry, in government, in 
religious institutions, the dead past controls and 
tyrannizes over us; the scientific spirit and method 
might as well not exist. Here,. truly, is the most 
amazing paradox of modern times. No wonder society 
is sick and unbalanced. No wonder the neglect of 
reason permits the barbarians to seize power and de- 
throne reason. 

Unfortunately, the Dewey school, like the schools 
it charges with barren idealism and wishful thinking, 
fails to face squarely the obvious question, Why this 
resistance to the scientific spirit and method in the 
social and human realm? ‘True, Dr. Dewey speaks of 
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the greater complexity of the social problems and the 
difficulties in the way of verification, checking and re- 
checking of conclusions arrived at through observation 
and experimentation. But surely this is not the 
whole explanation. Mere complexity would not pre- 
clude the use of scientific methods. 


Are There “‘Social Sciences’? 


The fact is that the social sciences are still in 
their infancy and hence their’ conclusions command 
little respect. Many go so far as to deny that there 
are any social sciences. Sociologists, oddly enough, 
assert that their science refrains from passing judgment 
or telling people what to do and what not to do. 
Sociology, they declare, describes, classifies, defines 
and compares phenomena. It is not concerned with 
moral issues. If these sociologists are right, then they 
admit that their science is not really a science, for 
science 7s prevision. Science does tell us what to do 
and what not to do within its jurisdiction. 

In the social sciences there is notoriously little 
agreement among the experts. In the exact sciences 
there is such a thing as the consensus of the competent. 
Who today rejects the Relativity theory, or the Quan- 
tum theory, to take recent striking examples? In 
economic and political science, as in ethics and history, 
nothing is regarded as settled. Everything is dis- 
puted. Naturally, the lay public is under no com- 
pulsion to act upon any given theory—that of free 
trade, for instance, or oversaving as the chief cause of 
depressions, or the fatal contradictions within capi- 
talism. 

We have just been told by an eminent anthro- 
pologist—Frederick Osborne—that we have as yet no 
science of man, and hence, no science of society. What, 
then, do we look to, or depend on, for guidance? 

Clearly, we have to follow the light of empirical 
knowledge, of human experience, and of our individual 
and racial conscience. Dim, uncertain, poor light, this. 
It is manifestly insufficient. 

Take the Golden Rule. Not even those who 
profess it have the will and the courage consistently 
The Christian world is certainly not 
Christian in its economic and business relationships. 
It is anti-Christian in international relations. The 
explicit teachings of the Bible are totally disregarded 
by rulers, statesmen, diplomats, employers, financiers 
and lawyers. 

As for conscience, it is apparently easy for greedy, 
selfish, grasping and aggressive men to silence the still, 
small voice of conscience, and justify to themselves 
immoral and antisocial conduct of every kind. Child 
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labor, slavery, human exploitation, trickery and lar- 
ceny within the law flourish everywhere, and the 
plutocrat and monopolist is not even ostracized by the 
churches and the benevolent societies. 

What do the sweaters and exploiters, the usurers 
and the swindlers, the hirelings of plutocracy and the 
legal sophists, have to do with the scientific spirit and 
method? 

Basically, the trouble is that hate is at times much 
stronger than love. The world is full of hate, malice, 
cruelty and injustice. War, class conflicts, racial an- 
tipathies, color prejudice, family quarrels over money, 
lust for power, contempt for inferiors—all these evil 
phenomena are caused by hate. Without good will, 
Aristotle said long ago, man is “‘the most unholy and 
savage of animals.”’ His intelligence becomes a moral 
liability, not an asset. Knowledge without good will, 
without pity and compassion, without the desire to 
serve others and promote social welfare, is not a 
civilizing factor. 

The question, then, is, How can we increase and 
deepen what good will there is in our tragic world? 
Preaching will not do ‘it. Character must be built, 
fostered, nourished, cherished. Does science teach 
us how to build character and humanize the ape and 
the tiger in man? 

Psychoanalysts hold that hate is engendered in 


childhood, by frustration, by parental ignorance and 
stupidity, by unconscious vindictiveness, by dislike 
of responsibility in most adults. There is truth in this 
theory, but it does not account for all the hate and 
sadism in the world. It does not account for anti- 
Semitism, for bigotry and intolerance, for the arro- 
gance of wealth and privilege. 

To say, as many do, that religion is the world’s 
urgent need, and that. it alone can turn humanity 
toward the light and toward righteousness, is 'to forget 
that religion has failed even more dismally than 
science, though it has had a much longer period for the 
exertion of its healing and saving powers. Religion, 
like science, must be applied, lived, and not merely 
taught in books or sermons. And, after all, the essence 
of all religion is ethical. Religion at its noblest has 
but two injunctions, Love God and Love your neigh- 
bor, your fellow-men. You cannot love God if you do 
not love and serve your fellow-men. We can do 
nothing for God directly. God does not care for eulo- 
gies and tributes. To suppose otherwise is to indulge 
a puerile notion. To believe in the Fatherhood of God 
is to accept sincerely and wholeheartedly the Brother- 
hood of Man. 

Just how to bring about this acceptance is the 
problem of a civilization facing bankruptcy and col- 
lapse. 


A Church Service Experiment 


at Proctor Academy 


By Way of Introduction 

ONE OF THE JOYS about working at Proctor is the 
genuinely experimental attitude of the faculty. There 
is a willingness manifest in each one to examine any 
proposal before rejecting it or accepting it. There is, 
also, a high sense of responsibility to the student, his 
parents, and his social milieu. So it happens that any 
suggestion which affects these interests is seriously 
and thoughtfully examined in faculty meeting. Its 
possibilities, its dangers, its implications, and its values 
are carefully canvassed. Consequently, amy experi- 
mental technique must be pretty thoroughly thought 
out before any rash and enthusiastic proponent can go 
ahead with it. On the other hand any experiment 
which has been carefully planned is almost sure of a 
trial. 

At Proctor, too, we distinguish between experi- 
ments and programs. When a program is adopted we 
all feel the need of working together to make it a real 
success. When an experiment is begun we all feel the 
need of individual, independent observation and criti- 
cal appraisal of all its phases. We are free to abandon 
it, continue it, revise it; we remain noncommittal 
until experience gives us knowledge. 


By Way of Illustration 
We have, this year, started an experiment. We 
are exploring the possibilities of a new kind of church 
service. We hope it might make ethical problems 
more real and more profoundly evident to the boys— 
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who are of high-school age. We hope it will introduce 
the boys to the practical methods of getting things 
done in a democracy. We hope it will bring them a 
deeper understanding of religious communion. 

The rules are simple: 

A. 

1. A topic is found which will be of interest to 
the boys. 

2. The topic must have ethical or religious sig- 
nificance. 

3. The topic must be related to some specific act 
which the boys can do. It must be concerned with 
things over which the boys have some positive in- 
fluence or control. 

B. 

1. The topic is announced to the whole school at 
commons. 

2. At the same time four boys are invited to meet 
the chaplain right after the meal then in progress. 

3. By previous arrangement a selected member 
of the faculty meets with them. 

4. The boys and the faculty members arrange a 
date to have dinner with the chaplain at his home 
(preferably Saturday night). 

C 


1. Not less than six days later the preliminary 
meeting of the four boys and the selected faculty mem- 
ber takes place. (This gives plenty of time to the 
school to talk the topic over under the questioning of 
the four who must meet the chaplain.) 


2. At the meeting, around the dinner table, the 
topic is carefully discussed. Pointed and profitable 
questions and answers are noted—common definitions 
are worked out. 

D. (You can see we are working up a panel dis- 
cussion. ) 


1. On Sunday evening the school members attend - 


regular chapel. 

2. They find the pulpit replaced by the com- 
munion table in the center of the chancel. Around the 
table are seated four of their comrades, with the faculty 
member and the chaplain at the head of the table. 

3. They worship God, as usual, with hymn, and 
prayer, and reading from ancient or modern classics. 

4. When sermon-time comes the chaplain speaks 
two or three minutes on the Unitarian ideals of free- 
dom, of critical and constructive thought, of friendly 
resolution of differences by exchange of thoughts in the 
spirit of love and patience, et cetera. 

5. The topic is introduced by the faculty member 
in a speech of about three minutes. 

6. The panel runs on for another eight or ten 
- minutes. 

7. The floor is allowed the same time for question 
and debate. 

E. 

1. The chaplain concludes by advising the stu- 
dents that the faculty will take no initiative in this 
matter discussed. If the discussion has opened up any 
possibilities for change or improvement the pupils 
must take the initiative by presenting a petition to the 
faculty or by establishing their own organization for 
achieving the desired ends. 

2. The service is closed and the boys left to talk 
it over further, the under-classmen as they find time; 
the seniors as they take refreshments at Mr. Gulick’s 
house according to the Proctor after-chapel tradition. 
(That is another one of the delightful customs here— 
Mrs. Gulick, assisted by ladies of the faculty, serves 
hot chocolate, lemonade, and coffee, with cakes, et 
cetera. The boys come in, the faculty*is there; little 
groups form, change, dissolve; conversation is lively; 
there is always a gay group around Mrs. Gulick; 
usually a serious group around the visiting minister; 
and a vast deal of social experience is enjoyed by the 
whole company. Proctor, like Providence, works in 
many quiet ways its wonders to perform.) 


By Way of Conclusion 

We have tried these church services only twice. 
First we discussed the introduction of an Honors 
System in school examinations. 

Second, we discussed ‘“‘Siudent Righis’”’ and prom- 
ised the boys that any Bill of Rights which they pre- 
sented would receive serious consideration from us. 
This led to one or two changes in rules. 

~ The panels have led to livelier interest and more 
earnest discussions than most of the sermons preached 
by the chaplain or visiting ministers. (It is interesting 
to note that, in the discussions, sermons were cited as 
authorities, however.) 

The preparatory meetings with the chaplain have 
led to some very pleasant hours, and are a basis for the 
vital development of mutual understanding. 

We shall continue the experiment. 


What Is the Place of 


Religion in College ? 
Royce S. Pitkin 


The writer is president of Goddard College, Plainfield, 
Vt. 


DURING THE PERIOD in which the educational 
plan of Goddard College was being formulated, con- 
siderable attention was given to the place of religion 
in college life. The opinions of educators, writers, and 
ministers were sought, the practices of other institu- 
tions were examined, and the experiences of the mem- 
bers of the planning groups were reviewed. ‘The re- 
sults of this inquiry would not be reassuring to one in 
search of a chart for a course to be followed or a blue- 
print of a precise plan. 

The feeling of those interviewed seemed to be that 
there was little that could be done in a formal way to 
promote religion among college students. The pass- 
ing of compulsory chapel services and required church 
attendance on Sunday merely serves to emphasize the 
failure of older methods of attempting to inculcate 
religion in the hearts and minds of college boys and 
girls. Most of them are not interested in the churches 
and organized religion. To them the churches are in- 
effective and uninteresting. 

This situation presents an important question to 
the people of the liberal churches. Is there a place for 
religion in the colleges? If so, how can it be filled? 
The answers are not easily found. 

One might think that liberal religion would easily 
find a place, and perhaps it has done so, under a dif- 
ferent name; but certainly it is difficult to find much 
enthusiasm among students for religious organiza- 
tions. It is quite possible that the educational 
process has been extended until it includes many of 
the functions of organized religion. Certainly educa- 
tion is more than mere acquisition of information. It 
is concerned with the development of attitudes, a 
function formerly undertaken by the church. It 
stands for truth, wherever it may be found, and so 
does the liberal church. It aims to promote the 
brotherhood of man, as does the church. It encour- 
ages appreciation of the good, the true, and the beau- 
tiful. It aims to enable one to establish moral and 
ethical standards. In fact, education is concerned 
with the development of the whole personality. The 
school and the college endeavor to help the young per- 
son to develop a philosophy or a religion that will serve 
him throughout life. All of this and more is done 
without much mention of religion. 

At Goddard College the religious exercise has 
taken the form of an evening discussion group, which 
happens to meet on Sunday night. Some of the ques- 
tions which have been argued by a large percentage of 
the college community (attendance of course is en- 
tirely voluntary) are: What should be our attitude 
toward the present European war? What attitude 
ought churches to take in the problem of housing? 
What part should a college’s alumni have in the for- 
mation of its policies? 

Is there more that can be done under the name 
of religion? Can the liberal churches do something 
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worth while for students that the colleges are not doing? 
If they can, what is it, and how can the college faculties 
cooperate? Is it possible that the liberal churches 
should devote their energies and their resources di- 
rectly to the promotion of education ? 

The faculty and students of Goddard College 
would be glad to receive the answers of others to these 
questions, as they are still looking for light. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
Uh, Uh! 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


JOSEPHUS JONES is twelve years old. He is a 
worker. I don’t mean by this that he is the hope of 
the school, but he is full of energy. He is a capital 
fellow at practical things—sweeping the yard, cleaning 
the cellar, tinkering with the car; and this kind of help 
is not to be despised, I can tell you. These are things 
that any parent likes. 

But, to his mother’s great annoyance, Josephus 
Jones picked up a most ugly habit. It was the con- 
stant use of the expression: Uh, Uh. This habit is a 
very common one, because it saves people the trouble 
of using words. But words help to make men civilized 
and the mother of Josephus Jones wanted him to be 
civilized. 

Mother would say: “The stores are really fas- 
cinating just now,” and she would wait for Josephus 
Jones to reply: “I know. Isn’t it marvelous how every- 
body likes shopping?” but instead he would say: 
4 Bile Uh.” 

Father would come home with a most thrilling 
story of a narrow escape he had in the car; and Mother 
would say: ‘Oh! How careless people are! What a 
blessing you always keep your head.’’ But Josephus 
would only say: ‘‘Uh, Uh.” 

Sister Sue would come rushing in, crying: “Jo, Jo; 
we're asked to the movies and we may go. Isn’t it 
marvelous?” “Uh, Uh,” Josephus would reply. 

One day Father said: “Josephus, what would 
you say if I decided to buy that boat we hired last 
summer? It seems quite a good scheme to gent it now.” 

“Uh, Uh,” said Josephus. 

“Then that settles it,” said Father. “I won’t get 
it. I certainly can’t run the boat without a compe- 
tent sailor; and a sailor who, when I say Hard-a-lee 
replied Uh, Uh, is no good to me.”’ 

“O Daddy!’ cried Sister Sue. 
so hard.” 

“Only with his hands,” said Father. ‘I want a 
guy who uses his head and now and then his heart, 
and in that Josephus is becoming idle. If you don’t 
use your arm, it gets weak; likewise head and heart; 
so goodby, boat.” 

Josephus went very red. He was a really good 
chap, and he said slowly and with some difficulty: ‘I 
wish we could have that boat, Father. I guess I could 
quit saying . . er, well, you know. Will you get 
it, Father? Please?’ 

Father looked at Mother; and Mother smiled at 
Josephus in the way mothers have so that one feels 
like a hero; and she said: “I do believe Father will get 
that boat. Why! Josephus has made quite a long 
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“But Jo will work 


speech, and it made me think of something lovely in 
the Bible.”’ 
“In the Bible!” said Father. ‘Mercy, what?” 
“Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,”’ said Mother. x 


The President Comments: 


Refreshing Candor 


MY GUESS is that the young man was a casual visitor 
and that he had dropped in to the morning service 
without any real knowledge of the sort of church it 
was, or of the preacher he would hear. What he 
thought of the church, or of the service, I have no idea: 
he must have been very insensitive to beauty if he 
didn’t find the music a delight and the stately dignity 
of the church building both restful and inspiring. 
What he thought of the sermon I do know, because 
he stopped and informed me. It can be told in two 
words: ‘‘Not much.” 

Of course I liked his candor. He hurried along, 
with my quick response of appreciation following him 
out of the building. I think he heard enough of what 
I said to know that I liked his courage. But I wish I 
might have held him long enough—if necessary, with 
a glittering eye—to find out why he didn’t like my ser- 
mon. What I most wanted to know was whether his 
reason for not thinking much of it was the same as 
mine. 

It is conceivable that he was a member of the 
Church of the Nazarene, in which case he must have 
found my frank setting aside of the necessity for 
taking literally the miracles in the Gospel narrative 
both unsatisfying and shocking. If the sermon 
shocked his honest orthodox convictions, he was re- 
markably courteous as well as candid in his comment. 
On the other hand, it may have been my orthodoxy 
that left him troubled and unsatisfied. He may have 
expected me to toss aside the entire body of inherited 
religious tradition, which is something I am not pre- 
pared to do. I wish I knew from which side he ap- 
proached my own position! 

But somehow I hope his criticism went deeper 
than any disagreement with the theological back- 
ground. I should like to think that he saw what 
seemed to me the real trouble with that sermon—its 
failure to “carry through’ into something of im- 
mediate and practical value. When it was all done, 
it left the hearer in the mood to mutter “So what?” 
Starting out fairly well, it arrived nowhere. Indeed, 
it came near to petering out—which is an uncom- 
fortable phrase to hear applied to oneself. If that 
was the reason why my young critic thought so little 
of the sermon, he was entirely right. 

It’s a common fault, I think, of practically all 
preachers in what we call liberal pulpits; and it has a 
lot to do with our relative ineffectiveness. Our con- 
gregations listen attentively, hoping against hope that 
today the preacher will get down to something definite 
and specific—something they can really use. Too 
often, they go away disappointed. I wish more of 
them would muster up courage to tell us that they 
don’t think much of our sermons—and why. 

F.M.E. 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


The Dynamic 
of Nazism 


The Revolution of Nihilism, by Her- 
‘mann Rauschning. Alliance Book Corpora- 
tion. $3. 

The author of this book comes from a 
Jandowning family of military caste in 
East Prussia. As a wealthy landowner 
cand a skilled agriculturist he was called 
‘upon to become president of the Danzig 
Farmers’ Association. Believing at that 
time that the national socialists offered the 
only way out of Germany’s difficulties, 
he joined the Nazi party and was elected 
president of the Danzig Senate. When, 
however, the party agents began to insist 
that he should arrest Catholic priests, 
disenfranchise the Jews and suppress rival 
parties, Rauschning appealed to Hitler 
and, receiving no reply, retired from his 
presidency, which is now occupied by 
Herr Forster. On account of his active 
support of constitutionalism in the election 
of 1935 he was forced to flee from Danzig 
for reasons of personal safety and his book 
was written outside of Germany. 

Perhaps the best comment on the book 
can be made in answer to the question: 
Why have all the reviewers of this book 
singled it out as indispensable to an under- 
standing of present-day Germany? A full 
answer to that question cannot be given 
here but a few of the high spots in the book 
may be briefly touched on. 

Rauschning has made us see, more fully 
than anyone else, the thoroughgoing oppor- 
tunism of Nazism, i. e., its utter lack of 
principles, standards and norms of con- 
duct. To us the word state, even when 
prefaced by the objective totalitarian, 
suggests legality, a fairly settled order, 
something that the people can rely on in 
the conflicts of life, something above any 
and every political party, but Rauschning 
makes it plain that in Nazi Germany the 
party is above the state and regards and 
uses the state as a mere administrative 
machine. Whereas Italian fascism has 
sought to organize the people in the cor- 
porative state, German Nazism atomizes 
the masses in every field of life and leaves 
them totally unprotected and disfran- 
chised. The state exists for the party, 
not for the people. All the forces of order 
in the older Germany have been dissolved, 
the state and its functions have been ab- 
sorbed by the new privileged élite, and 
there is no true sphere of the state in the 
third Reich at all. Nazism is not, as most 
of us have supposed, a new form of the 
state as over against democracy, not a 
new way of organizing the collective life 
of the people, but only a machinery of 
absolute and universal domination, erected 
on an entirely atomized and structureless 


nation, with a view to achieving the mas- 
tery of the world. 

And this party has no doctrines or for- 
mulas or principles that it is not prepared 
to throw overboard at a moment’s notice 
if any advantage can be gained by so doing. 
(Witness Hitler’s pact with Stalin, pre- 
dicted by Rauschning.) The ideas which 
they have drilled into the young with so 
much iteration are, according to Rausch- 
ning, mere camouflage or window-dressing. 
The Nazis are not sincere doctrinaires, 
like Lenin and the early communists of 
Russia; rather they are men of action, 
apostles of dynamism, aiming at unset- 
tling and destroying the old order every- 
where, not with a view to establishing a 
new order but simply for the purpose of 
dominating the world and satisfying their 
own lower middle-class egoistic ambitions. 
He calls his book “The Revolution of 
Nihilism”’ because he feels that the ultimate 
goal of Nazism is mere nihilism or destruc- 
tion. 

In the second place, everyone knows that 
the Nazis regard force as the one and only 
weapon by which they can reach their goal 
of world-domination; but Rauschning 
brings out clearly an aspect of their doc- 
trine of force that is not often stressed by 
other writers. To Christian people the 
word force never suggests anything spirit- 
ual; for them it has a mechanical and 
physical, not a moral or spiritual, signif- 
icance. But the Nazis believe that the 
use of violence in a supreme effort liberates 
creative forces in human society which 
lead to social and national renewal and re- 
generation. They hold with Sorel that 
violence is the basic factor in life. Man is 
not a logical being, not a creature-of reason 
and intelligence, but a creature following 
his instincts and impulses like any other 
animal. Consequently they contend that 
reason cannot provide a basis for a social 
order or for a political system. Their 
shocking indifference to truth and to the 
old ethical conceptions of honor, equity and 
fidelity to treaty obligations is the logical 
and inevitable outcome of the Nazi doc- 
trine of force as the basic factor in life and 
the only agency that can weld people to- 
gether. 

In a party inspired by such ideas it fol- 
lows naturally that those who come to the 
front, the new German élite, are those who 
can use force without any qualms of con- 
science. The true élite is entirely without 
scruples and without humanitarian weak- 
nesses. When the use of force is hampered 
by scruples, the élite becomes decadent 
and opens the way for the rise of a new 
élite. Thus it is virtually a duty for every 
member of the élite to undergo training 
in brutality. National socialism demands 
of its sworn élite that all personal moral 
scruples shall be overridden by the needs 
of the party. Anyone who reveals that he 


is allowing himself the luxury of guidance 
by his own conscience has no place in the 
élite and will sooner or later be expelled. 
It is impossible to demand scrupulous 
correctness in a member’s private life when 
any crime may be required of him in the 
interest of the party. The élite is a group 
of men and women sworn to blind obedi- 
ence, a company from which no-one can 
escape because his very membership has 
incriminated him. 

Rauschning is especially impressive in 
his interpretation of the figure of the leader 
who stands in the center of the move- 
ment. He acknowledges and appreciates 
Hitler’s extraordinary gifts but he insists 
that the halo of glory which surrounds 
him is to a large extent deliberately 
manufactured. Although the Nazis do 
not believe in the God of any religion, 
they unceasingly hold Hitler up to the 
masses as a deity and they inculcate toward 
him the same feelings of reverence and awe 
and dependence which the Catholic feels 
towards the Christian God and the Moham- 
medan towards Allah. The Messiah-figure 
of the leader is the indispensable center of 
their propaganda, as carefully devised as 
the whole apparatus of power. He has 
been withdrawn more and more into se- 
clusion and surrounded with mystery be- 
cause, as the Nazis say, no great leader 
should wear out his greatness in the daily 
drudgery of administration. But in spite 
of the manufactured halo Rauschning af- 
firms that Hitler is not inspired by a love 
of the German people as we have supposed. 
Indeed he has an unconcealed contempt of 
the crowd; they are there not to be served 
but to be used. For him humanitarianism 
is a weakness and a crime, as it was for 
Nietzsche. He seems to have a complete 
contempt for humanity, for his whole 
system is based on taking men as the weak- 
lings they are and pandering to their weak- 
ness and their bestiality. 

In a word, for our German author, Hit- 
ler is an opportunist without any moral 
scruples, a megalomaniac without any 
self-restraint beyond that dictated by po- 
litical cunning, and the hegemony which he 
has imposed on Germany and would like 
to impose on the world must be destroyed 
before there can be any enduring peace in 
the world. 

Robert J. Hutcheon. 

Kingston, Ont., Canada. 


Chicago Activities 

The 35th anniversary of the North Side 
Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
celebrated in February by the holding of an 
Institute of Liberal Religion. Speakers 
included Rev. Dilworth Lupton, Cleve- 
land; Dr. Sidney B. Snow, Chicago; Dr. 
Charles E. Snyder, Davenport; Rev. 
Walton E. Cole, Toledo; and Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, Boston. At the service on 
February 11 the church was rededicated. 
Rey. Maynard Van Dyke is the pastor. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Feasting and Prayer 


To the Editor: 

As one among readers whom Mr. 
Hitchen guides to meditation and beauty 
during these winter weeks, I want to 
record gratitude for the wide-ranging in- 
sights of his pages. They ring true. It is 
a satisfaction that Unitarians are in this 
century turning to fuller use the rich 
spiritual opportunity of Lent. Though 
brought up in a church-going Unitarian 
household, I was out of the teens before 
knowing the word’s meaning. Once 
through all New England cities and towns 
Christmas was wrapped in like obscurity, 
for research historians tell us how in 1800 
it was an ordinary business day, with 
schools and courts in session. 

But I cannot stomach talk of fasting 
which newspapers now carry in their 
church columns. How much saner than 
the counsels of Rome today is that of 
pagan Horace, in whose life regimen a 
moderate use of good nourishing food holds 
a constant place. Fasting is twin brother 
to the sickly introspection that has so 
often passed for prayer among Christian 
groups. A sound American social move- 
ment during the last century, notable es- 
pecially in New England, has been a grow- 
ing stress on physical wellbeing, for women 
no less than men. Eating together in sign 
of fellowship is a phase, for which Homer 
is an older authority than the disciples 
who plucked corn on the Sabbath while the 
Pharisees fasted. The example of Ameri- 
can fraternal orders has had in this respect 
a healthy influence through recent years on 
the churches. 

For a half dozen summers soon after 
1900 the parish of Pembroke, Mass., ar- 
ranged an annual beach party at neigh- 
boring Brant Rock. It resembled a usual 
church-school picnic except for three items 
—it was definitely an affair of grown-ups, 
the date was regularly Labor Day crowning 
the long series of summer enjoyments, and 
a family feast always figured. It was the 
plan of Dr. Francis Collamore, saint and 
sage of the South Shore whose memory is 
yet green there after forty years. To none 
were traditions of local Pilgrim cookery 
better known. 

Morning dew had not dried when a big 
yellow “barge” drawn by a “span” of 
horses rolled through the town center and 
began ten gravelly miles to the Marshfield 
coast. First the tide meadows with their 
cocks of salt hay, then shelving sand and 
other scenes of a shore day such as Joseph 
Lincoln in ‘‘Our Village’”’ describes. House- 
wives put their skill loyally into the occa- 
sion and at noon two noble bowls of chow- 
der, clam and haddock, steamed on a long 
table. Some remaining hours gave leisure 
to explore the Rock or sit on a jutting 
ledge and discuss town events or projects. 
Many of the group having now gone from 
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view, the brightness of those September 
afternoons is a burnished mirror recalling 
their worth and good will. 

Not far beyond Lent in the calendar is a 
sermon on this subject. Long ago the 
Massachusetts legislature voted to abolish 
Fast Day and in its place observe the be- 
ginning of America’s greatest constructive 
enterprise, our federal government. At 
this point it may be permissible to quote 
Albert Howard, Harvard professor of 
Latin, who had but a small opinion of folk 
seeking to make a name for themselves by 
early rising. He preferred a man who 
keeps a regular morning office hour and 
then is on the job. Isn’t this a good rule 
for Lent? Eat more, think more, work 
more in the cause of Christ who came that 
we might live abundantly. 

H. W. Litchfield. 

East Pembroke, Mass. 


Who Sold that 


Scrap Iron to Japan? 


To the Editor: 

I wish. to express my thanks to the kind 
friends at 25 Beacon Street who sent me 
some assorted material on Social Security, 
Building a Peace Committee, and the 
Japanese situation. There was a slip in 
the letter advising me to peruse the Feb- 
ruary 15th issue of The Register for “‘de- 
scription of the material enclosed.”” My 
perusal failed to detect anything directly 
connected with the ‘‘material enclosed,’ 
but I had a good time, as I usually do, im- 
bibing a little culture from the pages of 
our house-organ. (What’s that you called 
us,, Mr. Lawson?—Ed.) 

It’s this Japanese situation which has 
been “‘causing my blood to boil” until Iam 
forced to “take pen in hand.” (Trite but 
true.) 

Brother Stimson and his committee are 
on the right track; let’s support them. 
But in the meantime won’t someone please 
shout from the housetops the NAMES of 
the companies who are guilty as aiders and 
abettors in the destruction of China? 
Why wait until a law is passed, when a na- 
tional boycott of these companies can ac- 
complish all that legal action could ac- 
complish, and can do it right now, if we 
can unite? 

I do not want to participate in murder, 
but I can’t help myself. I would rather 
junk our automobile and let our precious 
sewing machine molder into dust and 
ashes and rust than I would do business 
with the murderers of the Chinese people. 

Our newspapers won’t name names, of 
course, because they too are big business, 
just like the oil companies. Who will? 

Who dares to make the move which will 
enable the people of the United States to 
begin doing penance for their past sins by 
refusing to traffic in murder any longer? 


If there be any men among us, let them 
speak. 

If not, let us all turn our Pharisaical 
backs upon our dying brothers; let the 
slaughter go on and on, far, far into the 
future. We are all murderers now, many 
times over. 

Shall we keep on murdering, or is it about. 
time for a little sincere and sorrowful re- 
pentance? 

Our hands are full of bloodshed—let us: 
wash ourselves clean. ; 

Robert W. Lawson. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Let Us Be Absolute 
But Not Absodamlutely So 


To the Editor: 

May I tardily comment on Mr. Pen- 
nington’s rejoinder to my gentle animad- 
version on his attitude to war? 

His position is that while war is ‘‘a vio- 
lation of our religious principles’’—specif- 
ically the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man—yet under certain 
conditions he might take part in it. This 
is virtually to say that sometimes it may 
be right to do wrong. Are religious prin- 
ciples of only intermittent validity? Can 
the Fatherhood and the Brotherhood be 
suspended while we kill our fellow men? 
Thus Joshua bade the sun to stand still so 
that he might have daylight for the slaugh- 
ter of the Amorites. But did the sun obey 
him? 

Mr. Pennington’s contention that “ab- 
solute pacifism” is impossible, inasmuch 
as all of us are “tangled up in a social situa- 
tion which involves us in the war system,’’ 
is indisputable. It is also incompetent, 
irrelevant and immaterial. Doubtless 
when I buy a postage stamp I am contrib- 
uting infinitesimally to the enlargement 
of the navy. But what of it? Should I 
therefore join the navy, or urge others to 
join, or cease to condemn my government. 
for building battleships? Non sequitur. 

I agree with Mr. Pennington that ‘‘de- 
bates about absolute pacifism’’ are rela- 
tively unimportant, and therefore I am 
surprised that he should lug in such de- 
bate. No pacifist, I dare say, claims that. 
his pacifism is absolute in the absolute 
sense of the word, so to speak. At any rate 
none should judge either himself or others. 
by an impossible standard. I may say 
facetiously that if I cannot be absolutely 
absolute, I will be asabsoluteasIcan. The 
fact is that we are in a world of relativities. 
Human beings have no concern with ab- 
solutes except for purposes of philosoph- 
ical speculation and disputation. 

As to being ‘‘presented again and again 
with forced options between war and 
equally intolerable evils,” I say there are 
no ‘equally intolerable evils,” and in the 
nature of the case there can be none. 
Franklin was right: “There never was a 
good war, or a bad peace.” Iadd that 
there never can be. For life is a blessing, 


not a curse. A living human being is 
preferable to a corpse. (I admit individual 
exceptions, but not many.) Association 
with fellow men, with the living, not with 
corpses, is the chief means of expanding 
and enriching human life. Whatever the 
alternative to it, collective homicide is 
relatively the worse procedure. It is the 
damnedest foolishness of which men are 
capable. The brutes are quite incapable 
of like suicidal folly. In them reason is 
not developed far enough to enable them to 
act so unreasonably. 
Henry W. Pinkham. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


Would Reprint 


Davies’ Sermon 


To the Editor: 

If money can be found to do it, I re- 
spectfully suggest that copies be made of 
A. Powell Davies’ sermon ‘‘America Can 
End the War” (January Ist issue) and that 
a copy be sent to every senator and repre- 
sentative in Congress and to the President 
and his Cabinet. , 

I suggest also that an electrical tran- 
scription of it be made and that it be 
broadcast from coast to coast. 
most sane article I’ve read in a blue moon. 

Ina C. Wisner. 

Jackson, Mich. 


A Plea for Sanity 


To the Editor: 

Is our frenzied world about to plunge 
into the bottomless pit of another “Holy 
War’’? “Extermination” is the grim threat 
we hear. Exterminate Hitler and the 
Nazis—exterminate the monster Stalin, 
communism, capitalism, anarchism. Very 
well, when al! our high and holy extermi- 
nators have utterly exterminated their 
most hated brood of human vermin, what 
will remain? Of all the credulous, hot- 
headed, ghastly waste of human gore, gusto 
and gunpowder this is the worst. Ex- 
terminate Hitler and these other so-called 

*madmen? Who are they? What are they 
—why are they? To tens of thousands 
they are near demons, to other tens of 
thousands they are near saints, super-men. 
They are dynamic symbols. They are not 
rats one can exterminate once for all and 
say “that’s that.’”’ They are human be- 
ings, complex, sensitive, changeable, good 
and bad even as you and I, children of their 
social environment for whom society is re- 
sponsible. 

“Where we make fatal and ghastly mis- 
take is when we segregate any man, race or 
class as moral lepers, untouchables, incur- 
ables, fit only for concentration camp or 
firing squad or extermination. The worst 
crimes of the worst dictators are not unique 
but of the same identical substance found 
in all nations and classes and men. To at- 

- tempt to exterminate these evil traits in 
men by bombing them into kingdom come 


It is the , 


is the very quintessence of stupidity, to say 
the least. The same applies to any attempt 
to exterminate communism, fascism, etc. 
It cannot be done. We may exterminate 
certain individuals, crazily tagged as red, 
pink, yellow or any other hazy humbug 
name, but we can no more exterminate 


these hated and misunderstood isms by 


violence than we can exterminate the solar 
system or the moral laws of the universe, 
for the very good reason each contains 
basic, indestructible elements of truth 
which must some time be faced and real- 
ized. 

What is needed is not a crusade of ex- 
termination but a crusade of rational, hum- 
ble, honest investigation. Soon or late 
capitalism will be compelled willy-nilly to 
sit at the feet of communism and learn, 
and vice versa. The democrat should sit 
at the feet of the fascist and the socialist 
at the feet of the anarchist and the reverse. 
But first and most of all every one of our 
confused and war-mad nations must sit at 
the feet of him who said “Put up thy 
sword,” “Love your enemies,” “For all 
ye are brethren.” 

Arthur D. Weage. 

Seattle, Wash. 


Propaganda 
and the British 


To the Editor: 


This war differs from the last one in one , 


important respect. Then we had only 
two sources of falsehoods—the Germans 
and the British. Now we have a third— 
the Keep - America-Out - of - War - at - any- 
price propagandists. 

I refer especially to the unfounded alle- 
gation by Senator Nye (quoted in your 
columns of February 1 by Mr. Handsaker) 
that Sidney Rogerson’s ‘“‘Propaganda in 
the Next War” (Geoffrey Bles, 2 Man- 
chester Sq., London) has been suppressed 
by order of the British government. It 
happens that I had occasion to review 
this volume for the Public Opinion Quar- 
terly (October, 1989) and made it my busi- 
ness to find out whether Nye was correct 
or not. He was not at that time, for the 
volume was then orderable, after he had 
made his Senate speech; and on the basis 
of the incorrect information therein con- 
tained, newspapers the country over, 
seemingly, fulminated against the British. 

The singularly laughable part of Mr. 
Handsaker’s letter is that, as any profes- 
sional student of propaganda can tell you, 
the British propaganda strategy in this 
war is extremely different from that of 
1914-17 and from that recommended by 
Rogerson. There was a group, strongest 
among advertising men, ete., which 
favored a repetition of the First War’s 
strategy, but it is perfectly obvious that a 
different (and in many respects, superior 
from the standpoint of effectiveness) ap- 
proach is being used this time. 

_ And all the so-called horrible things 


which Nye quotes from Rogerson are com- 
monplaces in textbooks of public opinion 
(mostly written by the way by Americans) 
quoted out of context to establish upon the 
innocent a false impression. 
Lewis Dexter. 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Bask for Religious 
Liberals 


To the Editor: 

The letter of Duncan Howlett in the 
February Ist Register, suggesting the com- 
pilation of a bibliography for religious lib- 
eralism, comes at just the right time for me. 
It gives me an additional reason for doing 
something which I had already been 
tempted to do, i. e., recommend the read- 
ing of Louis Adamic’s book, ‘“My Amer- 
ica,”’ to religious liberals who are concerned 
for democracy. Adamic, in ‘“‘My America,” 
covers a wide field of interests—the as- 
similation of foreign peoples, labor and em- 
ployers, the reaction of our population to 
widespread unemployment, some chapters 
in the history of socialism and experiments 
in education. Throughout, his treatment 
of these and other subjects is well balanced 
and thoughtful. We might do well to 
follow some of his suggestions, such as ask- 
ing people like John L. Lewis to give us a 
better idea of their aims before we help 
them gain too great power. 

I am enclosing one of Adamic’s ques- 
tionnaires, which you may like to read if 
you haven’t seen one. Adamic sent me a 
copy after I had written him an apprecia- 
tion of ‘‘My America.” I sent for more 
copies, for I believe that at this time we 
need to do all in our power to help people 
accept and appreciate immigrants and 
their children. 

Miriam Pennypacker. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


(See editorial in this issue-——Ed.) 


Personal Religion 


The Charles William Eliot Club of the 
First Parish in Cambridge,.Mass., had its 
first in a series of meetings on personal re- 
ligion, Sunday evening, February 4. The 
group was prompted to this project by the 
fine work the Laymen’s League Chapter of 
that church did last year on the Unitarian 
queries for examining conscience. There 
are to be five meetings in the series where 
people representative of their respective 
fields will give their interpretation of per- 
sonal religion. The sixth meeting will be 
set aside for the members of the Eliot 
Club to compile all this material and from 
that and theories of their own, set up their 
idea of the personal religion in the youth of 
today. 

At the first meeting, Dr. Robert C. Ran- 
kin of Simmons College gave his views on 
personal religion, citing experiences he had 
had in teaching in India. 
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Leadership Institute in June 


A Leadership Institute for the Middle 
Atlantic States has been authorized by the 
Regional Council and the dates set from 
Monday, June 24, to Sunday, June 30. 
There will be five days of class work, Tues- 
day through Saturday. The main courses 
to be given will be in the field of religious 
education. There will be special confer- 
ences for other phases of church work and 
a regional meeting. 

The committee is now considering loca- 
tions for the institute and an attempt will 
be made to secure adequate facilities at a 
reasonable cost. Eastern Pennsylvania is 
a central location with the region, acces- 
sible to all three conferences and it is 
probable that a place there will be found. 

Leaders for the institute are now being 
sought and there is promise that a most 
satisfactory faculty will offer the courses. 

Rev. Delos W. O’Brian of Wilmington, 
Del., has been appointed dean of the in- 
stitute and Laurence C. Staples of Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be chairman of the board 
of managers. Those appointed so far on the 
board of managers are Rey. Delos W. 
O’Brian, Rev. Edward J. Manning, Mrs. 
William Klaber, Miss Martha C. Stimson, 
Mrs. W. K. Underwood, Laurence C. 
Staples, Rev. J. Donald Johnston, LeRoy 
Snyder, Rev. John G. MacKinnon, Rev. 
Ernest W. Kuebler, and Rev. Dale De- 
Witt. Other members may be added. 

The institute will serve two purposes. 
First it will provide leadership training for 
the churches of the Middle Atlantic States 
region, covering a number of phases of 
church life. The provision of this training 
will meet a need which is strongly felt in 
this area. Secondly the institute will offer 
the first opportunity for ministers and rep- 
resentatives of all three conferences to come 
together and will thus be an important step 
in building regional consciousness. 

Within a very short time, the details 
of the arrangements for the institute will 
be completed and literature prepared for 
distribution in local churches. It is ex- 
pected that enthusiasm for the institute 
will continue to grow and that at least 
from 75 to 100 people will attend. 


Lent 


The observance of Lent in our churches 
is by no means uniform. Some of the 
churches make no effort to give this period 
special recognition and others observe it 
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only casually in their service of worship. 
From the calendars of churches which have 
reached the regional office, it is indicated 
that 14 out of the 38 churches in the re- 
gion formally observe Lent. 


Joseph Priestley 
Spring Meetings 


The date for the spring meeting of the - 


Joseph Priestley Conference has been set 
for Friday, May 10. The meeting will be 
held at the Germantown church. The di- 
rectors of the conference will meet on the 
evening of Thursday, May 9, and will be 
entertained in the homes of members of 
the Germantown church. 

The pulpit exchange of the Joseph Priest- 
ley Conference will be held on Sunday, 
March 31. The ministers’ meeting which 
follows the exchange will be held this year 
in Washington, D. C. In connection with 
this ministers’ conference, there will be a 
special meeting at the Washington church 
on Sunday afternoon or evening. 


Sermon Subjects 


Interesting sermon subjects chosen by 
some of the ministers of our churches are 
as follows: 

Rev. A. Powell Davies, Summit, N. J. 

“Personal Relationships in an Age of 

Criticism.” 

“Is God Love?” 

“The Revolt Against Reason.” 

Rev. Robert T. Weston, Schenectady, 
Ni-Y. 

“Early Humanism, the House of Cul- 

ture.” 

“Liberal Christianity, the House of 

Reason.”’ 
“The Ethical Obligations of a Christian 

Church.” 
Rev. John G. MacKinnon, Richmond, Va. 

“When God was Born.” 

“When God Grew Up.” 

“The Policemen Within.” 

“Under the Eye of Eternity.’ 

“Resources for Contentment.”’ 

Rev. John Howland Lathrop, Brooklyn, 
NGEYEe 

“Ideas Essential for Human Welfare.” 

“The Record of a Great Religious Revo- 

lution.” 

“The Church and the Democratic Way 

of Life.” 
Rev. J. Donald Johnston, Flushing, N. Y. 

“Democracy Isn’t Utopia.” 

“Some Necessary Tensions.”’ 

“This Is Not a Comic Section World.” 
Rev. George G. Howard, Hackensack, N. J. 

Series: “Getting Personal with the 

Famous.” 


Publicity 

Most of our churches are publicizing 
themselves with considerable adequacy. 
In ten of the churches of this area, excel- 
lent printed bulletins are distributed either 
monthly or weekly. In some cases the 
monthly bulletins are supplemented with 
weekly post cards. The mimeograph re- 


mains the largest instrument of publicity 
and is used by the majority of churches. 
The material mimeographed ranges from. 
a post card to several news sheets which are 
quite distinctive. In some cases, direct. 
letters are mimeographed regularly, con- 
taining messages as well as information. 
about church activities. In one instance, 
the weekly mimeographed letter is signed 
by the president of the board of trustees. 
It seems clear that a good mimeograph is: 
an extremely important feature of the 
equipment for most churches. Members. 
of churches should take an interest in the 
existing facilities for publicity and should 
realize that neat and attractive presenta- 
tion of church news is an excellent invest- 
ment. 


Trenton, N. J. 


The public services which have been held 
once a month this year in Trenton, N. J., 
have been quite successful. As a result, 
members of the church requested that more 
services be held and beginning with Feb-— 
ruary, services are provided on the first 
and third Sunday of the month. Preachers 
have been secured by the regional office. 
Speakers in February were Mrs. Charles: 
Aznakian and Rey. James A. Fairley. 


Community Church, 
New York City 


Contracts have been signed for the 
building of the First Community Church, 
New York City, and work is proceeding. 
It is expected that work now projected will 
be completed about June. The unit which 
is being built will include an auditorium 
for forums, offices and rooms for special. 
activities. It is intended that offices will 
be available in this building for Regional. 
Headquarters. 


Orange, N. J. 


The First Unitarian Church of Essex. 
County, Orange, N. J., will celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary on the week end of 
April 21. The program has not yet been. 
completed, but will include an address by 
Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, former secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, and the 
installation of Rev. Donald C. McMillan, 
who has recently been called to the pastor- 
ate of the church. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Rev. Elmer D. Colcord has resigned his. 
pastorate in the First Liberal Church 
(Unitarian-Universalist), Mount Vernon, 
N.Y. He has accepted a call to a Univer— 
salist church, in Provincetown, Mass. 
Plans for the remainder of this year in the 
Mount Vernon church have not yet been. 
made. 


Trustees’ Dinner in New York 

The second annual trustees’ dinner for. 
the Metropolitan Conference will be held. 
in New York on April 16. Notices of the 
program will be given later. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Leaves from the Diary 
of a Field Secretary 


January 25: On the ‘Wolverine,’ en 
route for Detroit, Chicago, Fort Wayne, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Rochester. I 
wonder if I have everything? Baggage— 
plus a typewriter, brief case filled with 
papers and tracts! The box of books, 
principally curriculum materials, was sent 
ahead yesterday, and a package of tracts 
will be sent on to each church—quite a 
process, getting ready for a trip, but it 
pays to have everything at hand. I hope 
the ministers will be glad to see me! Queer 
how some of them seem so enthusiastic and 
cooperative, and others seem afraid that 
we will discover problems they prefer to 
keep untouched! Speed the day when they 
all will feel confident in the assistance from 
the field workers! ; 

January 26-February 4: Detroit and 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. What a ten days 
it has been! No time for a daily report, 
just asummary. The Grosse Pointe situa- 
tion is full of interest. Some forty to sixty 
people are meeting each Sunday in a little 
chapel in the basement of the Alger Mu- 
seum—a little room—paneled in dark 
wood—a bay which makes a fine chancel— 
a pulpit—and a new organ. The service 
just fits the place—dignified and of a high 
order. The first Sunday I spoke to the 
congregation after church, the second 
Sunday the minister was ill and I took the 
service and the sermon. A field worker, it 
seems, needs to be ready for anything! 
During the week I met with the board of 
trustees, the religious education commit- 
tee, twice with the teachers, once with the 
parents, and once with the young people. 
The 88 children are meeting on Sunday 
mornings a mile or two from the church, 
at the “Grosse Pointe School for Little 
Folk.” The quarters are pretty well 
crowded now, but are otherwise quite ade- 
quate. Since it is a day school it is sunny 
and well suited to the children’s needs. 
They have done a splendid job with their 
organizing. The five teachers are en- 
thusiastic about their work and are plan- 
ning to send someone to the Lake Geneva 
Leadership Training Conference. There 
are 12 high-school-age young people in 
the Y. P. R. U. They occupied a whole 
row at church the two Sundays I was there. 
We plan to have a Sunday morning dis- 
cussion group for them—also one for the 
parents—as soon as it can be arranged. 
Yes, surely Grosse Pointe is off to a splen- 
did start. Their main objective now is the 
erection of their new church building. 
Somehow I feel sure that the church-school 
needs will be well taken care of. 

Two days in the Detroit church! One 
at a parent-teachers’ dinner—250 were 
present to wish Virginia Weir Plank god- 
speed as she goes to St. Louis. A wonder- 


ful evening with Tracy Pullman at the 
head of the group. Later in the week a 
teachers’ meeting—22 were present. A 
fine response as we organized the group 
into functioning church-school committees 
for the interim period while they find a new 
director of religious education. 

February 5-9: Chicago. Meetings of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education. This will take too many leaves 
in the Diary and must wait for special at- 
tention! Suffice it to say that the four 
days of meetings from nine o’clock in the 
morning until 9.30 at night were very 
stimulating. Every important phase of 
religious education had been considered in 
setting up the program. In the Children’s 
Division we discussed Week-Day Religious 
Education, Teaching the Bible, Visual 
Aids, New Frontiers, New Curriculum 
Plans, Teacher Training Plans. I deeply 
appreciated the fact that I—a Unitarian— 
was as cordially received as anyone else. 
Mrs. Fahs carried the banner of the lib- 
erals in the Children’s Division. I was 
proud to see how many referénces were 
made to the Beacon Press, and how at- 
tentively members received Mrs. Fahs’ 
frequent contributions to the discussion. 
I believe this sense of fellowship as a part 
of a larger group than our own is valuable 
forus. Weare indebted often to the work 
of the International Council in the re- 
ligious education field! 

February 9-13: Fort Wayne. Another 
challenging four days. Another new 
group—very different from Grosse Pointe, 
but strong and in fine spirit! Sunday, in 
an ice storm, 37 members came to church. 
The service was held in the lounge of an 
apartment house—a good setting, dig- 
nified, comfortable, and very adequate. 
Wish they had the new hymnbooks, but 
they will one day! There was an excellent 
sermon (everyone said)—fine music—and 
an arresting spirit of earnest good fellow- 
ship. The children—13 of them—are 
meeting as a junior church—100 percent 
attendance is the average, and they are 
very proud of their little group, as they 
may well be. Thirty-two came out to a 
parish dinner the first evening of my visit, 
and 18 to an Alliance meeting several 
evenings later. Eleven appeared at a tea 
to discuss church affairs and when we set 
up a plan for the organization of a kinder- 
garten in September and a Y. P. R. U. 
group, the minister and I felt much en- 
couraged with the response. One has to 
work and do one’s part in a small group 
like this. It would do some of the old- 
time Unitarian churches good to see the 
earnestness with which these newer groups 
get to work! They face so many hard 
problems! May they always be conscious 
of a strong sense of fellowship—may they 
receive constant encouragement. 

February 13-17: Chicago again. In the 


afternoon a parents’ meeting for a group 
in the People’s Liberal Church. In the 
evening a parish meeting to discuss re- 
ligious education. A busy day and a re- 
sulting feeling of enthusiasm and. confi- 
dence in the fine work which Donald and 
Vilma Harrington are doing. 

February 14-15. Alliance meeting in 
Evanston. Third Church meeting in West- 
ern Conference office. No more time to 
write for a few days! Another 10 days of 
work still ahead. If it is as challenging as 
were the first three weeks I shall come home 
—tired undoubtedly—but with the flags 
still flying! 

P.S. I mustn’t forget to see that at 
least one person from each of these churches 
gets to a Religious Education Institute this 
summer. We must keep close to these 
people now and give them our best! Field 
work makes one humble—one realizes all 
over again that leadership is terribly im- 
portant and that leaders must be worthy 
of their trust! 

Frances Wood. 


Chicago, February 15, 1940. 


Canton (Mass.) Notes 


Laymen’s Sunday was observed at the 
Unitarian church in Canton, Mass., on 
January 21 when the entire service of wor- 
ship was in charge of members of the Men’s 
Club. Henry Helm Clayton, well-known 
meteorologist, preached on ‘‘Religious Ideals 
as an Aid to Living.’’ Other participants 
were Forrest W. Haffermehl, president of 
the club, John F. Partridge and Hugh W. 
Dowson. Music was furnished by a men’s 
chorus choir under the direction of Joseph 
P. Draper. 

A motion picture projector has been 
given to the church school by Mrs. James 
Draper, a member of the church, for the 
school’s visual education program. 

Later in the spring it is planned to take 
colored movies of the school’s activities. 


Personals 


Mr. and Mrs. Clay McCandless re- 
cently announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Martha Bolling McCand- 
less, to Rev. Carl Birger Bihldorff, minister 
of our church at Louisville, Ky. . Miss 
McCandless attended the University of 
Kentucky and the Louisville Normal 
School. 


Miss Virginia L. Swift, daughter of 
former Clerk of Court of Plymouth County 
Edgar W. Swift and Mrs. Swift, was re- 
cently married to Thomas R. Montgomery, 
vice-president of the Gulf and West Indies 
Company. Mrs. Montgomery is a grad- 
uate of Smith College and has been assist- 
ant to the director of publications of the 
American Unitarian Association for the 
last fourteen years. She has resigned her 
position. 
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Nominations for 
League Council 


Seven Unitarian laymen have just been 
nominated for the Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League by a committee consist- 
ing of Frank W. Scott of Newton Centre, 
Mass., chairman; Larry S. Davidow, De- 
troit, Mich., Abner H. Smith, Middle- 
boro, Mass., Laurence C. Staples, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Clarence R. Stone, 
Berkeley, Calif. Following are the names 
presented by this committee to fill the va- 
cancies which will exist at the League’s 
annual meeting in May: 


Harold W. Austin, Brockton, Mass. 
Broker. Chairman of the Brockton City 
Council; active in church and civic af- 
fairs; chairman of the standing committee 
and member of other committees in his 
church. 


N. J. Bibble, Detroit, Mich. Business 
man. Had served on his church board of 
trustees and finance committee; now vice- 
president, formerly president, of his 
League chapter; moderator of his church 
annual meeting; active in many of his 
church affairs; has attended League con- 
ventions and served on the 1939 Mid- 
western Convention committee. 


Harry M. Gilbert, Springfield, Mass. 
Dentist. Member of his church board of 
trustees; director of religious education in 
the Springfield church; formerly president 
of the League chapter for three years; head 
usher for twelve years; chairman of the 
local boy scout and sea scout troops; fre- 
quent attendant at League conventions 
and Shoals institutes; activein Rowe Camp, 
League and denominational affairs. 


Charles L. Jacobs, Ph. D., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Professor of educational 
psychology and dean of the State College. 
Actively interested in the work of his local 
church and League chapter, and in the 
cause of liberal religion. 


Fred E. Schuchman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Manufacturing engineer. Active in the 
First Church and in the Joseph J. Mason 
Chapter of which he is president; super- 
intendent of church school; member of 
board of trustees; director of the League 
chapter’s project for advertising Uni- 
tarianism nationally; author of League 
publication on ‘“Churchmanship’’; has 
served on national religious education com- 
mittee. 


Winslow C. Sisson, Arlington, Mass. 
Sales representative. Has served as 
church trustee, chairman of his parish 
board, parish moderator, clerk of the 
parish; has been secretary of League chap- 
ter for four years; director of South Mid- 
dlesex Conference of Unitarian Churches; 
teacher in church school; a volunteer chap- 
ter counselor for the League. 


John Tomajan, Worcester, Mass. 
Business executive. New England vice- 
president of Associated Harvard Clubs. 
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Active in local church and chapter; served 
as president of League chapter; chairman 
of church budget drive, and on church 
board of assessors. 

All of these nominees will be new to the 
League Council if elected, with a majority 
appointed from New England in order to 
facilitate attendance at regular council 
meetings. Further opportunity will be 
afforded at the League’s annual meeting 
for electing vice-presidents to represent 
sections of the country not otherwise in- 
cluded in the League Council. Additional 
nominations may be made in writing 
signed by fifty or more League members 
and sent to League headquarters on or be- 
fore March 31. If the requisite number of 


endorsers is not readily obtainable, mem- - 


bers are urged to send nominations anyway, 
and an impartial effort will be made to 
procure from among local members suf- 
ficient additional signatures to entitle 
the nominees’ names to go on the final 
ballot which will be mailed to all members 
in April. 


League Goes 
Coeducational 


Women have been taken into member- 
ship in the Laymen’s League in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. A monthly letter is now being is- 
sued by the chapter to all church members 
and friends, called the ‘‘Laymen’s League 
Larynx.” 


From His Jewish 
Friends to Dr. Lathrop 


Visiting Unitarians who may enter the 
study of Dr. John Howland Lathrop, min- 
ister of the Church of the Saviour in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., may notice a cryptic (to them) 
object of wrought silver attached to the 
study doorpost. It is a Mezuzah, the 
traditional holy symbol of the Jews, and it 
was presented to the minister of this Uni- 
tarian church by representatives of Con- 
gregation Shaari Zedek of Brooklyn, with 
which-congregation Dr. Lathrop is on very 
friendly terms, speaking in their temple 
every year. Dr. Lathrop had expressed a 
desire to own such a symbol because it was 
after hearing a Jewish rabbi in a Cleveland 
synagogue that he felt the call to the lib- 
eral ministry. 

The Mezuzah is of wrought silver, con- 
taining the traditional scroll of Biblical 
words which indicate that God dwells 
within the house to whose doorpost it is 
affixed. It is of unique design, made at 
the Bezalel Art School in Jerusalem, and 
was obtained by the Congregation at the 
Palestine Pavilion at the World’s Fair. 

The inscription reads: “‘Presented by 
Temple Shaari Zedek to the Rev. Dr. John 
H. Lathrop. ‘A prophet unto the nations 
have I appointed thee.’ ” 

Explaining the significance of the quo- 
tation, Rabbi Theodore S. Ross of Temple 
Shaari Zedek said: 


“Tf there is any man in the community 
who typifies the spirit of the inscription it is 
Dr. Lathrop, who, from the point of far 
vision, broad universalism and uncom-. 
promising desires for ever-expanding inter- 
faith and good will, has distinguished him- 
self not only in this land but in many 
countries of the world.”’ 


Social Relations 


Church Employees 
and Social Security 


Last year the department of social rela- 
tions considered very carefully the possi- 
bility of including employees of church and 
religious bodies under the old age insur- 
ance section of the Social Security Act. 
The department itself favored such inclu- 
sion and even suggested the possibility of 
a resolution at the annual meeting of the 
Association to that effect. Because the 
whole matter had not been carefully 
studied by our churches, the resolution 
was withdrawn at the annual meeting until 
material could be secured which would 
give the churches the proper sort of infor- 
mation. Partly at our suggestion, the 
Federal Council has prepared a careful 
study of the churches and the Social 
Security Act and we have sent this study 
to all those on our mailing list. Additional 


. copies can be secured from the Federal 


Council. The department feels that this 
is a matter which should have very thor- 
ough study by all of our churches. ; 

We have also sent in the same mail a 
number of pamphlets issued by the Ameri- 
can Committee for Non-Participation in 
Japanese Aggression. This is in line with 
resolutions adopted at the annual meeting 
and at the General Conference. This 
matter is exceedingly important at the 
present time owing to the renunciation of 
the trade treaty with Japan and the pos- 
sibility of further action being taken by 
Congress. 

We have also sent a pamphlet issued 
by the World Alliance dealing with the or- 
ganization of peace committees in the local 
churches which will be of interest to many 
church groups. 

During the absence of the director of the 
department on a relief mission abroad, ar- 
rangements have been made for other ma- 
terial to be sent to you from time to time, 
dealing with the resolutions passed at our 
annual meeting and with other matters of 
importance in our work. Any informa- 
tion or advice which churches or church 
people desire regarding work of this de- 
partment or requests for help will receive 
careful attention by the committee of the 
department and all correspondence should 
be addressed to Miss Eleanor Widen, as- 
sistant to the director, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. The chairman and other members 
of the committee are helping Miss Widen 
to assume this extra burden. } 


-Rognvaldur Petursson: 
An Appreciation 
Louis C. Cornish 


Rev. Rognvaldur Petursson died in 
Winnipeg on the 30th of January, honored 
and beloved throughout our fellowship of 
churches for his sterling qualities of charac- 
ter, his prophetic spirit, and his wide in- 
fluence on both sides of the sea. 

Born in Skagafirda, Iceland, in 1877, he 
came with his parents to Halson, North 
Dakota, when he was five years old, lived 
there for some fourteen years and then re- 
moved to Winnipeg. He studied at the 
University of Manitoba, went to the Mead- 
ville School where he graduated in 1902, 
and afterward took a postgraduate course 
at the Harvard Divinity School. In 1903 
he was ordained to the ministry, and be- 
came the pastor of the First Icelandic 
Unitarian Church of Winnipeg, which he 
served for two periods, the first from 1903 
to 1909, and the other from 1915 to 1922, 
13 years in all. During the six years be- 
tween his two pastorates over the same 
church, he gave himself wholly to the work 
of field secretary for the Canadian Ice- 
landie Churches. He continued this work 
during and after his second pastorate, 
concluding it in 1929. As preacher, ad- 
ministrator, adviser and welcome friend, 
wherever he went he was loved and 
trusted, and he became widely known, par- 
ticularly in western Canada. 

An estimate of his abilities and influence 
must follow three broad lines of considera- 
tion. He was first of all and always a most 
faithful minister of liberal Christianity, 
and he exemplified his faith in his daily 
walk. He was an interpreter of Icelandic 
ideals and culture to Canada and of Cana- 
dian—or somewhat more broadly of 
American—culture and ideals to Iceland. 
To an amazing extent he served and loved 
the people of his own distinguished race 
both in the marvelous little country of his 
birth and in Canada. 

When the thousandth anniversary of the 
Iéelandic Free Parliament was celebrated 
he was recalled to Iceland, and took a 
prominent part in carrying out the pro- 
gram he had helped to create. The pil- 
grims who went to this notable occasion 
commented on his ability, and some of 
them expressed surprise at his intimate 
knowledge of all things American! When 
again in Iceland in 1937 he supervised the 
publication of the poetry of Stephan G. 
Stephansson. More recently he was asked 
to arrange the Icelandic Exhibition at the 
World’s Fair in New York, which he did 
with distinction. Largely by his decision 
it consisted wholly of facsimile copies of 
ancient Saga manuscripts. He was the 
founder and president of the Icelandic 
National League, and was serving his 
fourth presidential term at the time of 

his death. He was the editor of The Ice- 
landic National Magazine from its incep- 


tion. He gave much time and labor ina 
statesmanlike effort on behalf of higher 
education in Iceland, in which I and others 
were associated with him. In a later issue 
of The Register I hope to explain this far- 
reaching plan, so dear to his heart. He 
served very many other beneficent under- 
takings of which most of his friends knew 
nothing. 

His devotion to these enduring interests 
met with wide recognition. He was given 
the Doctorate in Divinity by the Mead- 
ville Theological School in 1929. A year 
later the University of Iceland, one of the 
oldest in Europe, made him a Doctor of 
Philosophy, and followed their ancient 
medieval custom by conferring upon him 
both a diploma and a ring. Two years ago 
upon his 60th birthday, and he had then 
been in the ministry for 35 years, a banquet 
was held in his honor in Winnipeg, and 
greetings from many faraway friends were 
received. Perhaps his highest honor was 
the Order of the White Falcon, Iceland’s 
most coveted recognition of public service, 
given to very few, conferred upon him by 
the King of Iceland—who is also the King 
of Denmark—on behalf of the Icelandic 
Parliament. 

He lived the abundant life of consecra- 
tion and service, he gave himself freely and 
without stint, and his Jabor was not with- 
out satisfying recognition; but these con- 
siderations with those of us who knew and 
loved him give way to our deep sense of 
loss. Because he has gone on before us 
into the world invisible our lives are im- 
measurably the poorer. Yet we gratefully 
remember that he has enriched us with 
happy and precious associations and mem- 
ories that will be ours always. His strength 
and faith are ours. 


Young People Facing 
Contemporary Issues 
and Perplexities 


The 19th annual Young People’s Week 
was celebrated throughout the Unitarian 
churches in this country and Canada from 
February 4 to 10. At this time especially 
the churches give their young people a 
chance to express themselves in the life of 
the church by conducting the regular 
morning service, or perhaps a service of 
their own. This gives opportunity for 
several members of the Y. P. R. U. groups 
to assist in the conduct of the service or to 
preach. Several of the sermons which 
have come into headquarters have points 
which are worth sharing with others. This 
year the pressing theme of Youth and De- 
mocracy was considered in a number of 
sermons. 

Richard Kuch of Meadville Theological 
School, preaching at the First Church, 
Chicago, on “Democracy—The Road 
Youth Seeks,” says that ‘“‘youth has not 
lost its capacity for heroism and for devo- 


tion to great causes. It is ready for deeds. 
But youth must be challenged. in such a 
manner as to motivate action, that is, they 
must see some hope of success in accom- 
plishing the challenge.’ He goes on: 
“Youth demands something more than a 
bare challenge. Youth must discover and 
use a means to this success that is compat- 
ible with youth’s ideals. Thus, American 
youth do not consider destroying fascism 
abroad with a sword a good means to the 
end of democracy. True, it is possible 
that the totalitarian contagion could con- 
tinue to spread until youth would find 
themselves confronted with the grim neces- 
sity of opposing force with force. But in 
the meantime, youth should look to its 
own material resources of defense and place 
its diplomatic power on the side of inter- 
national order and peace.” 

Mr. Kuch’s statement that “if democ- 
racy is to continue to live, it must show 
signs of life” is followed with ‘‘youth can- 
not await the aggressor. Rather, youth 
must take the initiative into its hands and 
give tangible proof of its faith.. Youth 
must realize that, in a crisis, positive ac- 
tion is a moral necessity.” 

Young People’s Sunday is the opening 
celebration of Young People’s Week, but 
it is not the only part of the week. This 
year Henry Atherton, national president, 
Gladys Winchester, national secretary, 
John Findly, assistant treasurer, and Mar- 
garet Clare, director from Montreal, Can- 
ada, took part in the stimulating discus- 
sion, ‘“‘Unitarian Youth Faces the Future,” 
which was broadcast on the regular Uni- 
tarian Hour. Copies of this conversation 
can be obtained by writing to the Y. P. 
R. U. headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Those who were fortunate to live near 
Boston had the opportunity of hearing Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes at a special youth 
service at the Arlington Street Church on 
Sunday evening. Taking part in the ser- 
vice were Edward P. Furber and Dana 
McL. Greeley, past presidents of the Y. P. 
R. U., and Henry Atherton, president. 

Friday evening, February 9, was Na- 
tional Social Night, when young people’s 
groups throughout the country scheduled 
informal parties, and were brought to- 
gether by an exchange of telegrams of 
greeting among the groups. In Boston 
the finals of the One-Act Play Contest 
were held, when the Boston Second group, 
presenting ‘‘Deadline,”’ won the Baker 
Trophy. Several telegrams from all parts 
of the country helped to link those groups 
participating there with other young 
people’s groups. In this way each year, 
the Y. P. R. U. has a chance to reaffirm its 
ideals, restate its purposes, gain financial 
assistance from its special appeals to its 
alumni and church collections, and feel 
again its bond of fellowship, linking all 
local young people’s groups into the Na- 
tional Young People’s Religious Union. 

Elizabeth S. Hunter. 
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The Roll of Honor 


The following churches have responded 
to our new Family Membership and Church 
Officer Plans. We hope other churches 
will become eligible for inclusion in this 
Roll of Honor. 


‘Family Membership Plan 


Bloomington, II. 

Chicago, Ill. (First Church) 
Chicago, Il. (Third Church) 
Dallas, Tex. 

‘Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Miami, Fla. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Sacramento, Calif. 
Wollaston, Mass. 


Church Officer Plan 


Boston, Mass. (Arlington Street Church) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chicago, Ill. (People’s Liberal Church) 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Leominster, Mass. 

Needham, Mass. 

North Andover, Mass. 

Northfield, Mass. 

Norton, Mass. 

Richmond, Va. 

Ridgewood, N. J. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Roslindale, Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston Churches | 
Hold Mid-Lenten 


Education Conference 


An Interdenominational Workers’ Con- 
ference is to be held on Saturday afternoon, 
March 2, at the Boston Y. W. C. A. rooms 
(corner Clarendon and Stuart Streets) 
from 2 p.m. to6 p.m. It is sponsored by 
the department of religious education of 
the Greater Boston Area Council of 
Churches (Rev. Fred Bennett, chairman), 
and the Association of Professional Direc- 
tors of Religious Education of Greater 
Boston (Nellie E. Friend, president), and 
is open to all who wish to attend. 

In addition to the customary depart- 
mental discussion groups for leaders of 
nursery, kindergarten, primary, junior, 
Junior High and Senior High ages, there 
will be meetings for leaders of college-age 
students, business young men and young 
women’s groups, and adult groups. 

There will be also five special-interest 
group conferences: How to Use a Sand 
Table and What Is Newer, a Sawdust 
Table, How to Plan a Lesson, Choric 
Speaking in Religious Education, The 
Value of Memory Work, and The Use of 
Marionettes in Religious Education. 

The conference sessions will be preceded 
by a short devotional service and the in- 
troduction of the conference leaders by 
Rev. Fred Bennett, and will be followed by 
a group of songs by Master Arthur Mar- 
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shall, boy soprano, and a short inspira- 
tional talk by Nellie E. Friend. 

Conference leaders from eight different 
denominations, Boston University, and 
Boston Y. M. and Y. W. C. A.’s are: Anna 
C. Mark, Gertrude Athearn Andon, Eliza- 
beth Hopkins, Hattie Teachout, Henry S. 
Dyer, William E. Vickery, Nancy Carlock, 
Alice Harrison, Rey. Stanley Martin, Les- 
lie Updegraph, Gertrude Rodgers, Rey. 
Elbridge F. Stoneham, Professor A. Ed- 
win Wells, Marie Cole Powell, Mildred 
Keefe, Etta M. Graves, Ruth Richards 
Miller. 

There will be a registration fee of 25 


cents to cover the expense of conference 


rooms, 


Dr. Dieffenbach’s 
Resignation 


In accepting the resignation of Dr. Al- 
bert C. Dieffenbach as minister of the New- 
ton Centre Unitarian Church, the society 
at its annual meeting, January 19, unani- 
mously passed resolutions of respect and 
appreciative good will. It was voted: 

“Whereas, during twelve years of his 
service as minister of this parish Dr. Dief- 
fenbach not only has won the personal af- 
fection of the members of the society and 
our respect for his outstanding qualities, 
and has occupied a position of distinction 
in the Unitarian Fellowship at large and in 
the whole field of religious thought, but 
also exerts, and we trust will long continue 
to exert, a powerful influence for the cul- 
tivation of a wise and understanding tol- 
erance among the thoughtful people of all 
sects and creeds, with which liberal re- 
ligious attitude we are grateful to be as- 
sociated, be it 

“Resolved, that on the termination of 
his services as minister, Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach shall become minister emeritus 
of this parish.” 

In another resolution by the society it 
was stated that the resignation was re- 
ceived ‘“‘with regret and with a sense of its 
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deep obligation to him for his loyal leader- 
ship and guidance during a much longer 
term of years than that of any other min- 
ister of this society,” and ‘“‘with equal re- 
gret and sense of obligation to Mrs. Dief- 
fenbach.” The resolutions also provided 
that Dr. Dieffenbach remain to the close 
of the church year, June 30, and that he 
“be granted leave for-any such portion of 
the period remaining before the resignation 
becomes effective as he may for his own 
convenience find desirable.” 

In Dr. Dieffenbach’s case “minister 
emeritus” is a mark of appreciation and 
not of superannuation. He will continue 
his active religious work. Dr. Dieffenbach, 
who was formerly editor of The Christian 
Register, has been religious editor of The 
Boston Evening Transcript since 1933, and 
has made his department the foremost 
one among the newspapers of the country. 
While editor of The Register, Dr. Dieffen- 
bach in 1927 became preaching minister in 
Newton Centre, with a parish adminis- 
trator. It was regarded by him as a tem- 
porary arrangement, but the society in- 
vited him to continue as minister in full 
charge in 1933. He will have completed 
13 years at the end of his ministry. The 
longest previous pastorate was that of the 
founding minister, Dr. Rufus P. Stebbins, 
from 1878 to 1885. Dr. Stebbins was the 
first president of Meadville Theological 
School and at one time president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Alfred W. Birks 
Closes His Ministry 


A congregation numbering 200 attended 
the service at Unity Church, Natick, Mass., 
on Sunday morning, January 28, when 
Rev. Alfred W. Birks closed his ministry 
of 30 years with a sermon on ‘‘The Great- 
est Need of the World.” It was particu- 
larly pleasing to Mr. Birks to note the 
presence of representatives of all the 
Natick churches, a delegation from Merid- 
ian Lodge of Masons, and a large group 
from Walnut Hill School. 

The beautiful flowers which decorated 
the front of the church were given by 
Walnut Hill School and Mrs. James 
Wheeler. Miss Dorothy Meek and the 
Unity Choral Club provided an excellent 
musical program. Two people joined the 
church, one by profession of faith, and one 
by transfer. 

Just before the close of the service, 
Walter B. Ambler, in behalf of the church, 
presented Mr. Birks with two beautifully 
illuminated scrolls, one of which will be 
hung in the church and the other retained 
by Mr. Birks, who now becomes minister 
emeritus. 

On the evening of January 29 the mem- 
bers of Unity Church gathered at Mr. 
Birks’ home for a surprise birthday party. 
The happy group filled the house to over- 
flowing, and all were particularly pleased 
to find that it was a complete surprise. 


During the evening Mrs. Walter Wight 
presented Mr. Birks with a handsome 
six-way floor lamp from the church people, 
and Miss Barbara Deane gave him an 
autographed photograph from the mem- 
bers of the Unity Choral Club. A com- 
mittee of ladies served delicious refresh- 
ments to close a most delightful event. 


Unitarian-Jewish 
Exchange of Pulpits 


Rev. Abbot Peterson Jr., of the First 
Unitarian Society of Ithaca, N. Y., and 
Rabbi David Polish of Temple Beth-E], and 
director of the Hillel Foundation at Cor- 
nell, recently exchanged pulpits. At one 
Sunday service, Rabbi Polish occupied the 
pulpit with Mr. Peterson and preached on 
“The Jew Faces the World,’’ Mr. Peterson 
conducting the service. On the following 
Friday, Mr. Peterson preached at a ser- 
vice conducted by Rabbi Polish. In com- 
menting on the exchange Mr. Peterson 
made the following statement .to The 
Ithaca Journal. 

‘In these days of threatening intoler- 
ance and bigotry which strike not only at 
the roots of our democracy but also at the 
common faith of both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity in the Brotherhood of Man, such a 
concrete expression of the unifying bonds 
of our religions should serve to strengthen 
our faith and remind us of our common re- 
ligious heritage.” 


The Frances Merry 
Barnard Home 


Philip M. Sharples of Cambridge, Mass., 
was re-elected president of the Frances 
Merry Barnard Home at its 31st annual 
meeting held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

W. Forbes Robertson was re-elected 
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treasurer, together with the following 
trustees: Miss Anna Bancroft, Mrs. George 
R. Blinn, Lawrence E. Brown, Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot, and Amos Little. In addi- 
tion the following were elected to the cor- 
porate board: Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
Henry Atherton, Richards M. Bradley, 
Dr. Clarence E. Bryant, Roy M. Cushman, 
Frederic H. Fay, Dr. Henry W. Foote, 
Clinton W. Jackson, Francis H. Kendall, 
Mrs. Jerome C. Smith, Amos L. Taylor, 
Miss Mildred Wiggin, and Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise. 

The treasurer reported that the Home is 
in excellent condition financially and phys- 
ically, and that it is occupied to capacity 
with a long waiting list. 


This Do and Live 


by 
Horace Westwood, D. D. 
A workbook which 


supplies the elements 
for serene, positive, and 
efficient living through 
a tested program of 
An 
excellent book for in- 


daily disciplines. 


dividuals and groups to 
use in this Lenten 


Season. 


«|. I know of nothing its equal.” 
—Robert Cummins, D. D. 


$l -5O at your bookseller or from 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street - - - Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 103 years of service 1940 


to the church and clergy 
COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassea 


Outfitters to over 2000 

schools, churches and 
seminaries. 

Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 


and i 
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BIBLES 


~ AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


The Unitarian Lenten Manual for 1940 


Address to the Living Heceete Hitchen 


This Lenten Manual is centered upon the great gifts of the 


poets ‘whose words are charged with insight and freighted with 
eee eroteser of French Literature inspiration” in the firm belief that they can lead us along the 
at Stanford University. highways of the spirit to a fairer and more complete land of being. 


“The Three Ideas of God,’ by Professor le oe. 
Charles Hartshorne of the University of 
Chicago. 

“The Idea of Sacrifice in Liberal Chris- 
tianity,” by Dr. L. J. van Holk of the 
University of Leyden. 

“Priest, Prophet and Proletarian—a study 
of the Theology of Paul Tillich,”’ by 
George Williams, Cruft Fellow for 1939- 
40. 

Reviews of Books on Liberal Religion. 


Write to Reverend Edward W. Ohren- 
stein, Hinsdale, Ill. 
$1.00 per year. 


“Meditation on an Elite,” by Albert 


. a distinctive contribution . . . Anyone who will use 


the manual day by day through this coming Lenten Season will 
find his inner resources fortified and replenished, his vision broad- 
ened and clarified, and his grasp upon the essential values of re- 
ligion strengthened. Here is an opportunity for personal self- 
examination and self-discipline of the highest order.”’ 

Frederick M. Eliot. 


64 pages 10 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


First large printing sold out. Second printing now available. 


25 cents per copy. 
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Irresponsibilities 


The British Are the World’s Finest 
(Destructive) Critics 


Seeking enlightenment in the difficult 
art of photography we recently purchased 
a copy of The British Journal of Photog- 
raphy which remarks on its title page that 
it is ‘The Oldest Photographic Journal in 
the World’’—shake, brother, we’re in the 
same class. Probably its editor, like his 
colleague of The Register, often gets letters 
telling him to confine his editorials to re- 
ligion—pardon, we mean photography, 
and to leave politics alone. And if he got 
such a protest over the editorial which we 
are about to quote in part he may have 
answered that photography included de- 
velopment and that this editorial concerns 
development—though it was of character 
rather than of films. However, the editor 
of this old paper was remarking that people 
often got wrong ideas on scientific subjects 
and ought to be educated in the truth- 
seeking attitude. He then went on: 

“There is, in the English character, a 
wealth of untilled soil that would respond 
to cultivation as none other, perhaps, in 
the world. One day, assisted by educa- 
tion, and unpoisoned by the present flood 
of ill-conceived and ill-informed journalism, 
that character will come into its own, and 
we venture to think that photography, in 
one way and another, will have played no 
small part in its emancipation.  Inci- 
dentally, the advent of the millennium is 
in no way assisted by the attitude of con- 
descending aloofness towards the general 
public, and contemptuous unbelief in the 
fundamental depth that lies beneath the 
wayward, often irritating, surface ripples 
of the British character, that is increasingly 
adopted by a bureaucracy that continues 
to make itself conspicuous only by its 
monumental ignorance and incompetence.” 

Any reader who wishes to reward us for 
passing that on to him may fittingly do so 
by sending us a German photographic 
magazine in which the editor begins an 
editorial on sensitometric curves and ends 
by saying that Hitler is badly out of focus 
and the Party irretrievably fogged. 


Accidental Symbolism? 


A phrenologist who examined the head 
of the writer when he was very young 
(the writer, that is; the phrenologist was 
elderly) said that his bump of reverence 
was conspicuously absent. In later years, 
without any such expert laying on of 
hands being considered necessary several 
members of the clergy have endorsed the 
verdict. Nevertheless and notwithstand- 
ing, what vestigial or perhaps undeveloped 
sense of reverence the subject of these 
animadversions does possess was -pro- 
foundly shocked the other day. Wander- 
ing along the aisles of a ten-cent store his 
eye caught sight of six or seven realistically 
carved crucifixes all hanging from a sort 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians - 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 


School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 

tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Unitarian Laymen ! 


A special vacation week-end conference 
is being planned for you this summer at 


the Isles of Shoals, Portsmouth, N. H. 
July 6-8, 1940 
SAVE THE DATES 


and 
Write for further details to 


Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. 


you are not already a subscriber, please 


Each subscription counts. If 


send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $1.50 per year. 


of miniature gallows and with an inscribed 
card resting below them on which was 
marked their value—pardon, we mean 
retail price—which was 25 cents each. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Rev. Frederick May Eliot, D. D., will preach. Church 
School at 9.30. Y. P. R. U. at 6.30. Evening Union 
Service at 8.00. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Chorus of men’s 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. 11a.m. Morning service. Sermon by Dr. 
Perkins. 

Weekday services 12 noon. Monday organ recital. 
March 5-8, Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., March 12, 
Rev, Frank Jennings, D. D., March 13, Rev. Frank 
K. Singiser, D. D., March 14, Rev. Robert Cum- 
mins, S. T. D., March 15, Rev. Ralph M. Timber- 
lake. Lenten vesper service Wednesday at 5 p. m. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIll Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p.m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this © 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


